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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUD- 
IES, Second Edition, is packed full of 
many unusual features. One of the 
most interesting features is the office- 
style dictation in which the student 
learns to take uneven dictation with 
pauses, changes, special instructions, 
short insertions, deletions, and other 
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interruptions that are common in 
regular dictation. The student gets 
plenty of theory review and brief- 
form review with training in punc- al 
tuation and vocabulary building. a 
Regular rhythmic dictation is alter- 
nated with the office-style dictation 
in order to build and maintain speed. 
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1. General business edu- 


GENERAL BUSINESS is popular because it does cation for everyone. 
these two jobs well. It therefore appeals to ad- 
ministrators as well as to teachers, students, and 
parents. It is a course that makes most taxpayers 
happy because they recognize its practical value. 


In GENERAL BUSINESS your students will get the 
kind of business training that every student needs 
for his personal needs and will get a rich background 
for the future study of business. 
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The Expanding Scope of Business Education 


Until fairly recently business education was thought of almost entirely asa 
program of typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping in the senior high school. 
Today this situation has changed. 


Business teachers are recognizing the job opportunities for high school 
graduates in distribution, clerical office work, and management of small busi- 
nesses. The addition of these significant areas of training gives a much needed 
balance to our vocational program. 


Post high school programs in business education are again receiving con- 
siderable attention. The expansion of business education in junior colleges, in 
adult education programs, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth year of the high 
school is making rapid strides. This upward trend is certain to affect enrollment 
and curriculum in both the technical and basic business areas at the high 
school level. Such a development calls for a careful re-examination of our total 
program in order to best meet the needs of boys and girls. 


The importance of the contribution of business education to the total edu- 
cation of youth is receiving added recognition by curriculum workers and ad- 
ministrators. The Consumer Education Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals called upon a number of business teachers to 
assist in the development of their materials. The entire issue of the November, 
1949 Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals is to 
be devoted to business education. 


The complexities of modern business are such that it is generally recognized 
that since all are so closely associated with business, no program of education 
is complete that does not include experiences and problems designed to de- 
velop a better understanding of the business system. These experiences are 
becoming a part of the general education of students at all levels. With the ad- 
vent of general education, the core curriculum, and common learnings, the busi- 
ness teacher is being consulted more and more for assistance in planning ex- 
periences needed by all in order to live more effectively. Elementary teachers 
are asking for help in preparing units of instruction with respect to (1) handling 
money, (2) buying, (3) savings, (4) spending and allowances, (5) transportation, 
(6) communication, (7) banking, and other such common problems. 


Those responsible for the general education programs at the college level 
are beginning to recognize the need for certain practical aspects of business and 
economic education for all. They are beginning to question the typical the- 
oretical economics course as a means of satisfying this need. Business edu- 
cators are being asked to organize a course or courses that will provide a more 
realistic approach to an understanding of our business and economic system. 


This expanding scope, both vertically and horizontally, of business edu- 
cation places added responsibilities on the business teacher of today. 


Kag $2 5 ee, 


Ray G. Price, president of National Business Teachers 
Association; College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








Business Edueation 


in Small High Schools 


The commercial teacher is asked many 
questions concerning the value of teaching 
business education in the small high schools, 
— schools with an enrollment of less than 
one hundred. 

Every teacher realizes that his course 
helps to develop a good citizen and the 
business teacher is aware of this objective 
perhaps more than any other teacher. A 
thorough and complete business course is 
one means of helping us achieve the “‘educa- 
tion of all the children of all the people.” 
We do train our students to meet life’s 
situations equipped with a skill that develops 
independent citizens who are capable of 
earning their own living and maintaining 
their own self-respect. 

To learn the extent of usage made of 
business training a survey was made of 
the students enrolled and of those who 
had graduated from the Pershing High 
School, Plummer, Minnesota, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, to March 1, 1948. During this 
period 132 individuals registered in the 
department. Since these students were 
enrolled in more than one of the courses 
being offered, the student-subject enroll- 
ment reached 352. These were distributed 
as follows: bookkeeping 50; business rela- 
tions and occupations 68; business principles 
and law 39; typewriting 91; stenography I, 
34; Steriography IT, 39. We found a variable 
of 5 because some stenographic students 
had completed the first-year course prior 
to September, 1944. There had been 31 
drop outs. 

Of 132 enrolled, 52 were boys and 80 
were girls. On March 1, 1948, there had 
been 46 graduates consiting of 11 boys and 
35 girls. There were 14 boys and 17 girls 
in the group who had withdrawn from school 
during the time covered by the survey. 
On March 1, 1948, there were 56 students in 
attendance in the business department. 

The tabulation of the students in attend- 
ance on March 1, 1948, showed an equal 
number of boys and girls — 28 boys and 
28 girls. Of this number 28 were enrolled 
in bookkeeping; 49 had completed business 
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by ARTHUR WILLIAM MOORE 
HIGH SCHOOL, RAYMOND, MINNESOTA 


relations and occupations; 8 had completed 
the course in business principles and law; 
27 had completed typewriting; 29 were 
enrolled in the typing class. One of the 
students could not take typewriting be- 
cause upon transfer to our district he was 
required to complete another course in 
order to graduate. Nine had completed 
Stenography I; 3 were attending the class; 
10 were enrolled in Stenography II. One 
advanced student had returned to Plummer 
after completing the first-year course in 
another school. 

Twenty of the 46 graduates completed 
bookkeeping; 31 completed business prin- 
ciples and law; 20 completed typewriting; 
21 completed Stenography I; and 26 Steno- 
graphy II. One had completed the course 
in business relations and occupations be- 
cause he did not have the course prior to 
entering Plummer High School. 

The occupational survey of the graduates 
revealed a variety of positions and attend- 
ance at institutions of higher learning. 
Three were enrolled in college; 2 were teach- 
ing after having completed the two-year 
college course; 3 were bookkeepers; 5 were 
clerks; 2 were bank tellers; 3 were in nurses 
training; 2 were secretaries; 1 was a tele- 
grapher; 3 were telephone operators; 4 
were working on farms; 7 were married; 
3 were listed as truck drivers; 1 was a 
mechanic; and 7 were not working but 
living at home. 

We noted before that 31 students had 
withdrawn from school. In the four years 
the drop outs averaged approximately 8 
students a year. However, of the 31 we 
found that 15 had received credit for busi- 
ness relations and occupations. This would 
substantiate the theory that most students 
who drop out of school do so at the end of 
the ninth grade. There were 8 students who 
had received credit in typewriting, a tenth- 
grade subject; these 8 students dropped out 
at the end of the tenth grade or during the 
eleventh grade. 

In regard to withdrawals we found the 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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High School 


Career Day at Johnstown 


by ALICE M. GOCHER AND RALPH SHARP 


JOHNSTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A full day’s session of career conferen- 
ces was held on November 18, 1948, at 
Johnstown Senior High School. The purpose 
of these conferences was to give to the 
thirteen hundred junior and senior students 
a new insight into careers in various oc- 
cupational fields by bringing in as speakers 
men and women who are actually employed 
in these types of work. Career Day was 
inaugurated by the vocational guidance 
committee of the Johnstown Kiwanis Club. 
The work of organizing the program was 
carried out by the school’s student council 
and the Key Club of the school, assisted 
by guidance counselors and the faculty. 

The first step in the organization of the 
program was determining the types of 
careers in which the students were most 
interested. A questionnaire was submitted 
to each student, listing ten major groups 
of occupations as follows: agriculture, min- 
ing, manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, transportation and communication, 
trade, public service, professional service, 
domestic and personal service, clerical oc- 
cupations, and armed forces. Under each 
group heading were listed such occupations 
as machinist, air line hostess, business as 
a career, retailing, civil service, government 
service, doctor, journalist, marriage as a 
career, nurse, accountant, general office 
worker, receptionist, secretary, stenograhper, 
and careers in the Army, Navy, Air Forces, 
and Marines. Students were asked to 
indicate first, second, third, and fourth 
choices of conferences that they wished to 
attend. The number of conferences and 
speakers and the size of the rooms needed 
were determined from the tabulations of 
choices. 

Members of the Kiwanis Club enthusi- 
astically supported their committee by 
offering to speak at the conferences, but it 
was also necessary to obtain other speakers 
on occupations not represented in the club. 
Invitations from the committee on speakers 
encouraged many outstanding persons in 
the community to participate on the pro- 
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gram for Career Day. ‘Trans-World Air- 
lines furnished a stewardess to speak to one 
conference on the work of the stewardess. 
A group interested in banking had the 
opportunity of hearing the president of a 
prominent local bank. The owner of a large 
office supply company and former secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce spoke on 
business as a career. The local electric 
company sent two of its best secretaries 
to discuss the work of a stenographer and 
a private secretary. The president of the 
local advertising club spoke to one group 
on advertising and the local manager of 
an insurance company spoke on general 
office work. A member of the counseling 
staff of the State Employment Service 
talked to a group of girls on the work of a 
receptionist. Other occupational groups 
that particularly interested the students in 
the business classes were accounting, general 
retailing, civil service, and telephone operat- 
ing 

These conferences are only a few of the 
seventy-eight different ,conferences, em- 
ploying sixty-eight persons, that were held 
during the day. Letters outlining a plan 
for the conferences were sent in advance, 
asking speakers to organize their talks on 
the nature of the work, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the career, the personal 
qualifications needed, the necessary educa- 
tion or training, and the opportunities in 
the field. Time was allowed for discussion 
of students’ questions at the end of each 
period. 

Other committees of students and teachers 
assisted with the activities of Career Day. The * 
publicity committee arranged special notices 
several weeks in advance. Local newspapers 
and radio stations generously gave space 
and time to publicize the undertaking. The 
hospitality committee met the speakers as 
they entered the building and guided them 
to the proper conference rooms. The traffic 
committee kept the students moving be- 
tween conference periods. The program 
committee set up the entire program for 
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the day and prepared individual schedules 
for all students based on the choices made 
on the questionnaires. Each student was 
scheduled for four conferences, and each 
teacher had three definite assignments and 
one optional period. Student council and 
Key Club members acted as student chair- 
men of the various group mectings, intro- 
ducing the speakers and conducting ques- 
tion-and-answer periods. Members of the 
faculty acted as hosts or hostesses in the 
group meetings. Student chairmen were 
assigned to groups according to their first 
choice of conferences. and not because of 
their ability to speak. The chairmen con- 
ferred with teacher hosts in advance and 
tried to obtain information about speakers 
in order to make appropriate introductions. 
The observance of Career Day opened 
with an assembly program for the entire 
student body with the manager of the 
Johnstown office of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service as the speaker. He 
planned his talk along the following lines: 
the need for young people to make careful 
vocational plans, the need to know how to 
go about obtaining a job, the State’s voca- 
tional aptitude testing program, the voca- 
tional and occupational trends of the times 
in general, and the employment situation 
in Johnstown. The speaker concluded by 
emphasizing three important factors in 
choosing a career. He suggested that stu- 
dents know themselves, know their com- 
munity, and be realistic in making choices. 

Following the assembly program there 
were two fifty-minute conference periods 
before lunch and two more after lunch. The 
larger groups met in the auditorium, study 
halls, library, and gymnasiums, while the 
smaller meetings were held in classrooms. 
The program for the day closed with a 
short general assembly. Brief talks were 
given by the superintendent of the Johns- 
town Schools, a visiting supervising prin- 
cipal, and the president of the senior class 
of Johnstown High School. Each spoke of 
his own impressions of the day’s value to 
_ the students and to the school. 

In order to obtain suggestions for improve- 
ment as well as reactions to the first attempt 
to hold a Career Day, faculty hosts were 
asked to prepare a report on each conference 
they attended. They submitted answers 
to the following questions: Was the con- 
ference worth while? Was the group in- 
terested, as shown by questions asked? How 
much discussion occurred? Was the meeting 
successful? What improvements can be 
made? 
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The reactions of students, teachers, and 


speakers were highly enthusiastic. Many 
reports suggested that the project be made 
a regular feature to be held at least once 
every two years. The high school librarian 
reported a definite increase in requests for 
books and monographs on careers as 4 
result of the conferences. Visiting leaders 
spoke enthusiastically of how much they 
were impressed by the serious attitude of 
the students and by the intelligent ques- 
tions the students asked in the discussion 
periods. 

Letters of appreciation were sent to all 
speakers who assisted in making Career 
Day a success. The letters were typed by 
a member of the school office staff but 
could very well have been done by senior 
secretarial students. 

Among the important results of the 
experiences of Career Day were the ideas 
of how to improve procedures and programs 
for another Career Day. For example, 
students should have additional choices of 
meetings to avoid conflicts. Large groups 
are not so practicable to handle as smaller 
groups repeated several times in classrooms. 
Other suggestions were that films be used, 
that Friday was the best day to hold Career 
Day, and that shorter lectures be given 
allowing more time for forum discussion 
during each group conference. 


Business Education in Small High Schools 


(Continued from page 52) 


following information: 10 had moved out 
of the school district and were enrolled in 
other schools; 3 were asked to leave for 
disciplinary reasons; 4 had moved out of 
the state; 4 were married; and 6 were 
needed at home to do house work or farm 
work; and of the remaining 4 no concrete 
reason was available. 

The data on the 46 graduates indicates 
that the teaching of business education in 
a small school has its merits. The various 
courses taught have given the students the 
fundamentals necessary for success in the 
business world, for they are like the pre- 
requisite courses found in our colleges —a 
thorough preparatory or foundation course 
for the course to follow. 

How much more valuable will be the 
training our students receive in business 
education when in later life misfortune 
may cause the wife to become the “bread- 
winner’ for a growing family. 
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A survey of the 
recent available 
literature _per- 
taining to tran- 
scription standards was made in order to 
ascertain the approximate status of tran- 
scription standards at the present time. The 
materials studies were limited mainly to the 
magazines, yearbooks, digests, and other 
publications listed in the indices compiled by 
Delta Pi Epsilon covering the period 1940- 
1946. More recent issues of principal busi- 
ness magazines and yearbooks are also in- 
cluded in the survey. Many incidental ideas 
about transcription standards were gleaned 
from articles and reports primarily con- 
cerned with other phases of secretarial in- 
struction. 

THE SCOPE OF THE TRANSCRIPTION TEST. 
Opinions varied greatly as to the length of 
the transcription test period and as to the 
number of words to be transcribed. There 
was no agreement as to whether or not car- 
bon copies should be made. Those who 
favored carbon copies were not in accord as 
to the number of carbon copies that should 
be produced. There was less agreement rela- 
tive to the inclusion of envelope addressing 
in the transcription test. Although most 
writers on the subject were agreed that errors 
should be erased, there was a great deal of 
subjectivity as to what constituted a satis- 
factory erasure. Even when there was agree- 
ment that the standard of erasing should be 
mailability of the finished transcript, there 
was unwillingness to accept as the “mailable 
standard” most of the erasures found to have 
been mailed in the course of actual business 
letters. 

There was lack of agreement as to whether 
shorthand notes should be preread before 
machine transcription begins, and when 
time for prereading was preferred there 
were differences of opinion as to whether 
this prereading time should be included in 
the total transcription time. There was a 
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A Survey of 
Transcription Standards 


by ARCHIE C. THOMAS 


FT. HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, HAYS, KANSAS 


In this article Mr. Thomas presents a summary of 
all recent available information on transcription 


standards. 


similar attitude toward proofreading of the 
transcript upon completion of the tran- 
scription. When comparisons were made 
between typing speeds and _ transcription 
speeds, there was seldom any recognition of 
the differences in word counts of dictated 
materials and typing test materials. 

The failure of practically all writers to 
define in detail the scope of the transcription 
tests precludes the formation of reliable con- 
clusions from these reports. This utter lack 
of uniformity as to what the transcription 
tests include and the scarcity of detailed in- 
formation about the reported tests make 
comparisons of results almost impossible 
and under present conditions practically 
meaningless. The omission of these essential 
details has robbed the articles of usefulness 
and clarity. An article, “Suggestions for the 
Measurement of Production Ability in 
Transcription,” by Mrs. Irol Whitmore 
Balsley, published in the December, 1948, 
issue of THe BaLaNnce SHEET, is the best 
Ulustration, from the point of view of inclu- 
sion of essential details, of understandable 
writing that I observed while making this 
survey. 

worD count. Eldridge, Stickney, and 
Stickney report that a word-count research 
revealed that in addition to counting the 
actua] number of words in an article, there 
are three methods by which “average” or 
“standard” words may be counted: by the 
average number of shorthand strokes in a 
word; by the number of syllables in an 
average word; and by the length of the 
word expressed in typewritten strokes. They 
found that 100 words of easy material (1.2 
syllables per word) equaled 87 average- 
material words (1.4 syllables per word), and 
were the equivalent of 98 five-stroke words. 
The extent of the deviation is emphasized 
by the finding that 100 words of difficult 
materia] (1.6 syllables per word) equaled 
114 words of average material, and were the 
equivalent of 116 five-letter words. The 
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most important revelation was that 100 
words of average material were the equiva- 
lent of 106 five-letter words.” 

These writers adopted the five-stroke 
word as their “standard” because this 
method of counting made it possible to com- 
pare typewriting speeds with transcribing 
speeds. Before the typing speed and the 
transcription speed of an individual student 
can be compared accurately, there must be a 
common measuring stick employed. Before 
the typing-dictation-transcription results of 
one student, school, or office can be com- 
pared intelligently with the typing-dicta- 
tion-transcription results of other students, 
schools, or offices, a common word-count 
device will have to be used. 

LENGTH OF TESTS. Leslie defines a tran- 
scription timing as being between 30 and 
60 minutes of continuous transcription of a 
series of letters, and he would have the 
transcription time include time for erasing, 
envelope addressing, handling of materials, 
proofreading, and handling of enclosures.” 

Snyder sets 450 words as the quantity to 
be transcribed with carbons and envelopes by 
those in elementary transcription, and 650 
words to be transcribed by advanced groups.” 

Renshaw found that most of the teachers 
replying to a questionnaire he sent out 
dictated between 400 and 800 words for a 
transcription period. He also found that 
87 per cent of the teachers included making 
carbons as part of the transcription activity, 
and 84 per cent included addressing en- 
velopes.” 

Anderson found in her study covering 
298 research reports that there was no 
agreement on what constituted mailability, 
length of the letters, or the number of letters 
to be transcribed, and that it was impossible 
to set a length of the transcription testing 
period.” 

Corcorcan, after a study of transcription 
speeds covering a period of three years, con- 
cluded that the 30- to 35- minute transcrip- 
tion period is preferable to shorter tran- 
scription periods." 

Rowe sets an hour as the desired length of 
time for testing transcription.” 

Halbersleben would break the timed tran- 
scription writings into 10- and 15-minute 
writings." 

Balsley would include time for evaluating 
work by the student as part of the tran- 
scription time.* 

Skimin includes carbons, envelopes, proof- 
reading, and editing as part of the transcrip- 
tion time involved in determining a rate of 
transcription. Although she does not specify 
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a definite length for the transcription tests 
she does call for a series of letters that woul 
indicate a transcribing period approximating 
an hour in length.” The Business Education 
World Transcription Tests ‘contain 24 
words in the Junior Tests and 400 words jn 
the Senior Tests.*° 

Conway advocates that five letters should 
be transcribed in a forty-minute period, 
His transcription tests include carbons, en. 
velopes, and enclosure handling. Interpreted 
in terms of words a minute (What kind of 
words?), the transcription rate is 19 words 
a minute for a forty-minute period.” 

Harms measures the transcription output 
of his classes by letters-per-hour tests. His 
dictation time is 30 minutes, and the tran- 
scribing time is 60 minutes. No mention was 
made relative to the number of carbons, 
envelopes, proofreading, prereading, or en- 
closures.'® 

Lamb reported that .in-service Federal 
employee trainees were given certificates for 
successful completion of three transcription 
takes. A take consisted of 600 words of new 
material to be transcribed with carbons and 
envelopes within an hour. Five transcription 
errors were allowed on each take.'8 

QUALITY STANDARDS. Transcripts included 
in the studies were composed nearly alto- 
gether of letters, and mailability was used 
almost exclusively as the measure of tran- 
script quality. Although there was remark- 
able agreement among teachers as to what 
mailability should include, it was noteworthy 
that Tracy found that as many as one-tenth 
of all transcripts mailed in for consideration 
for Business Education World awards — and 
these transcripts had been checked for mail- 
ability by both students and teachers — 
were rejected because they failed to meet the 
standards of mailability published in the 
sponsoring magazine. 

Renshaw reports that 43 per cent of the 
519 teachers answering his questionnaire 
specified mailability as the measure of tran- 
script quality; eighteen per cent reported 
90 per cent accuracy or less; and twenty- 
three per cent specified 95 per cent accuracy 
as an acceptable standard of quality.” 

Anderson found that there were practi- 
cally no accuracy standards for shorthand 
transcription, and that the percentage of 
mailable transcripts ranged from 9 per cent 
at 100 words a minute, to 18 per cent at 80 
words a minute. Mailable transcripts (what 
constitutes mailability is so subjective as to 
preclude establishment of uniform standards 
of mailability) were required by almost every 
teacher reporting standards.‘ 
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V\ inchester classifies transcripts as mail- 
abl, mailable with corrections, and unmail- 
abl.*8 

Iialbersleben uses a similar classification 
of :nailable, mailable-less (can be corrected 
and made mailable), and unmailable.” 

Wakefield classifies transcripts as accept- 
able, correctable, and unsatisfactory.*! 

PUBLISHED STANDARDS. The Metropolitan 
School of Business of Los Angeles, in its 
staidards chart, shows transcription speed 
to be 20 words a minute from shorthand 
noies and 25 words a minute from cylinders 
when the dictations were at rates of between 
90 and 100 words a minute. Lengths of the 
periods of transcription and the duties in- 
volved in completing the transcripts were 
not disclosed.” 

Bash reports that the Ohio high school 
standards for business education at the end 
of the second semester include 90 per cent 
accuracy on transcriptions of 1.4 syllabic 
content for new matter dictation of three- 
minute duration, dictated at the rate of 
60 words a minute. For third semester 
shorthand, the dictation range on 1.4 syllabic 
content for new matter is from 70 words a 
minute and up, dictated for five minutes, to 
be transcribed with 95 per cent accuracy. 
At the end of four semesters of shorthand, 
the dictation range on new matter is from 
80 words a minute and up for five minutes, 
and shall be transcribed with 95 per cent 
accuracy. No mention was made of speed of 
transcription.® 

The Missouri course of study sets as its 
standards at the end of two years of short- 
hand study: dictation from 100 to 120 words 
a minute; transcription from 20 to 25 words 
a minute; and the ability to produce mailable 
letters transcribing for an entire class period 
or longer. The elementary course standards 
in Missouri call for 60 to 70 words a minute 
dictation for five minutes, and transcription 
at the rate of 15 words a minute.' 

Revised requirements for the high school 
diploma in business subjects in New York 
State as of July 1, 1944, require 360 periods 
of shorthand instruction (45-minute periods 
with an equal amount of homework); 180 
classroom periods of typing; 180 periods of 
transcription; and 360 periods of secretarial 
practice. One of the objectives is to be able 
to transcribe typical business letter material 
dictated at 100 words a‘minute. No mention 
was made of speed of transcription." 

The Los Angeles course of study contains 
the suggestion that a passing grade in tran- 
scription should be based on: (1) ability to 
take dictation at approximately 100 words a 
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minute, (2) ability to produce a mailable 
transcript, and (3) the ability to produce a 
mailable copy at one-half the type copying 
speed. A mailable transcript may contain 
two errors that are correctable without re- 
writing the letter. Deviations from the 
copy that do not change the meaning of the 
letter will not affect the mailability of the 
letter. At the end of the third semester of 
shorthand, the transcription standard is 
20 words a minute. At the end of the fourth 
semester of shorthand, the transcription 
standard established in 30 words a minute.” 
The Oklahoma course of study in business 
education suggests that the standards of 
achievement for first year shorthand should 
be three minutes of dictation of new, un- 
graded matter to be dictated at 70 words a 
minute and to be transcribed with not less 
than 95 per cent accuracy. It is further 
suggested that at least one-half of the class 
should exceed this standard. At the end of 
the third semester of shorthand, the student 
should be required to take five minutes of 
standard, unpracticed new matter dictated 
at 80 words a minute and to transcribe with 
95 per cent accuracy. The course of study 
suggests that probably one-fourth to one- 
half of the class should exceed this rate. At 
the end of the fourth semester, one-fourth of 
an unclassified class should be able to take 
unpracticed Gregg News Letter five-minute 
dictations at 100 words a minute and to 
transcribe with 95 per cent accuracy. Pupils 
also should be able to take dictation for an 
extended period, one-half an hour or longer, 
at speeds varying from 80 to 100 words a 
minute. The amount transcribed by any 
student in the period following would serve 
as a measure of stenographic ability. 
Gylling, in her study of high school tran- 
scription standards, received replies to her 
questionnaire from only 16 of 85 cities and 
from only 24 of the 48 states. One can only 
guess as to why the other cities and states 
did not reply. A reasonable assumption 
would be that some of those cities and states 
that did not reply to her questionnaire about 
transcription standards did not do so because 
they did not have formal courses of study 
specifying such standards and could not 
accurately formulate statements of stand- 
ards. If this assumption is approximately 
correct, one might conclude that the stand- 
ards submitted by the replying cities and 
states are higher than the results obtained in 
those cities and states not reporting. She 
found that the minimum passing transcrip- 
tion rates for the end of the second semester 
of shorthand ranged from 10 to 20 words per 
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minute. The rates recommended for the 
end of the third semester of shorthand 
ranged from 12 to 25 words a minute. Tran- 
scription rates suggested in the courses of 
study for the end of the fourth semester of 
shorthand ranged from 15 to 40 words a 
minute. Rates of 20 to 25 words a minute 
were most frequently suggested." 

TEACHER-IMPOSED STANDARDS. ‘T'ranscrip- 
tion goals reported by individual teachers 
are classified as teacher-imposed standards. 
The samplings included will indicate a lack 
of uniformity as to the speed and accuracy 
standards imposed by teachers. 

Wanous and Whitmore collaborated in 
setting the transcription speed standard at 
two-thirds of the typewriting speed — pro- 
vided that the material in both cases is 
similar in character and equal in difficulty, 
and that the writing periods are of equal 
length. Thus they individualize standards. 
A student who can type 60 words a minute 
from straight-copy material can be antici- 
pated to type about 45 words a minute from 
printed letter copy. Printed letter copy 
material is similar to shorthand transcription 
copy, so the student should be able to 
transcribe at two-thirds of the letter copy 
rate; or, in this case, at 30 words a minute. 
In other words, shorthand transcription 
speed can be expected to approximate one- 
half the straight-copy typing speed. If 
erasures, envelopes, enclosures, proofreading, 
prereading, and ‘the handling of materials 
are to be included in the transcription 
activities involved in deriving a transcription 
rate; then all these activities must be in- 
cluded in arriving at a writing rate for the 
copying of letters from the printed copy. 
My survey of the literature on transcription 
standards reveals that this statement by 
Wanous and Whitmore has been frequently 
quoted and generally grossly misinterpreted 
by subsequent writers on the subject.** * 

Humphrey individualizes the transcription 
standards in words almost identical to those 
employed by Wanous and Whitmore.” 

Quinton stated that student transcription 
rates tend to center around 15 to 20 words a 
minute while 25 to 35 words a minute 
seemed to be an acceptable rate to most 
businessmen.”4 

Rowe sets up a transcription rate of 
25 words a minute on five medium-length 
letters in an hour at the end of second-year 
shorthand.” 


Leslie observed that less than 15 words a 
minute transcription speed could not be 
called stenographic proficiency. He further 
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observed that 20 words a minute was nothing 
to be proud of." 


Corcorcan found that the transcribing rate 
was higher for a 10-minute period than for a 
35-minute period, but that in no case did the 
10-minute transcribing rate equal two-thirds 
of the straight-copying rate." 

Skimin described a reasonable objective 
of second year shorthand to be the writing of 
new material at the rate of 100 to 120 words 
a minute, a transcription rate on letters of 
25 words a minute, and a transcription rate 
of 30 to 35 words a minute on articles. She 
sets as her personal objective that 100 per 
cent of the class pass the 100-words-a- 
minute take, and 50 per cent of her class pass 
the 120-word transcription take.?’ 

Renshaw and Leslie state that the mini- 
mum transcription speed acceptable is one- 
half of the typing speed on straight-copy 
materials. They add that neither teacher nor 
students should be satisfied with less than 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the straight- 
copy typing speed." 

Farris and Curtis individualized their 
standard for transcription at one-half of the 
individual’s copying speed. The number of 
letters, the length of the transcription test- 
ing period, carbons, envelopes, enclosures, 
and other factors that might have influenced 
the transcription rate were not mentioned." 

Snyder sets as the minimum standard of 
elementary transcription, 450 words dictated 
at 80 words a minute and transcribed at 
20 words a minute. Advanced transcription 
calls for 650 words dictated at 100 words a 
minute and transcribed at 25 words a 
minute. Carbons and envelopes are included 
in the transcription activity and mailability 
is the accuracy standard.” 

Clevenger recognized the need for indi- 
vidualizing the transcription rate on the 
basis of the student’s ability to copy from 
print. He claims that there will be about the 
same percentage of difference among the 
various students between their transcription 
speeds and their print copying speeds. He 
does not say what this percentage of differ- 
ence might be, but suggested that the indi- 
vidual’s goal] for transcription be his print 
copying speed. No mention was made of 
carbons, envelopes, erasures, length of tran- 
scription period, prereading, proofreading, 
and many other factors that might affect 
the rate of the transcription. Apparently no 
recognition was made of individual differ- 
ences in reading and writing ability, gram- 
mar and punctuation knowledge, and of the 
quality of the shorthand notes.° 
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Wakefield sets forth a well-defined scale 
for evaluating transcription progress. Her 
dictation speeds range from the 70-80 to 
120 -140 words-a-minute groups; the number 
of words dictated range from 360 to 800; 
gross transcription rates range from 15 to 
28 words a minute; and the character of the 
material dictated varies from easy business 
leticrs to quasi-technical materials.*" 

llarms sets as his minimum standard six 
Jetiers, each containing 130 words of average 
difliculty, dictated at 100 words a minute, 
to be transcribed in an hour. The highest 
record of output at his school was 15 mail- 
able letters per hour, or 31.5 words a minute. 
A group of experienced stenographers who 
volunteered to take his tests and who were 
held to the same standards of quality, aver- 
aged eight letters an hour, or approximately 
17 words a minute."® 

Renshaw reports that in his study, 63 
per cent of the teachers reported that they 
dictated at 100 words a minute or faster; 
forty-three per cent reported transcription 
rates of between 25 and 35 words a minute; 
twenty-three per cent reported transcription 
speeds of 23 words a minute or less; and a 
large number reported unbelievable speeds 
that indicated gross misinterpretation of the 
questions on the questionnaire.” 

Bargen seeks to achieve a high ratio of 
efficiency between the student’s basal typing 
rate and his transcription rate. His idea 
seems to be not only to individualize tran- 
scription standards by the comparison of 
typing and transcribing rates, but also by 
the comparison of transcribing rates already 
achieved to the individual’s potential tran- 
scribing rates. The transcription rates so 
determined can be used in arriving at class 
averages and median rates. They can easily 
be converted into quantitative rates for 
comparison with standards set by other 
schools and by business offices.’ 

OFFICE STANDARDS. A study conducted 
jointly by System magazine and the National 
Office Management Association showed that 
the transcription production rate of office 
stenographers to be between 12 and 20 words 
per minute. Leslie concludes that after 
balancing some thirty variables that affect 
the transcription rate, that 20 to 25 words a 
minute is the slowest the businessman will 
accept and the highest the schools can get. 
He suggests 75 per cent mailability of the 
letters transcribed, and recommends that 
the transcription material contain between 
800 and 1250 words — the transcription to 
be completed within an hour.” 

Kyker found that, based upon the mean 
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rate reported by 100 office managers, the 
stenographer should be able to take dictation 
at the average rate of 82 words a minute. 
Eighty office managers expected stenog- 
raphers to be able to transcribe at 50 words 
a minute. Mention was not made as to 
what the transcription activity should in- 
clude or the quantity of material involved.” 
Tonne found that in some organizations, 
stenographic skill was not useful unless the 
employee could take dictation at 120 words 
a minute and transcribe at 50 words a 
minute. His intensive study revealed, how- 
ever, that the transcription speed in govern- 
ment and private offices was more nearly 
24 words a minute, and that 57 words a 
minute was the average dictation rate of 
18 dictators who were studied without their 
knowing that they were being studied.” 


Lamb and Strong found that standards 
for Federal in-service training programs in- 
cluded two and one-half minutes of dictation 
of unfamiliar material of 1.4 syllabic inten- 
sity dictated at 80 to 100 words a minute. 
Transcription of the materials above at the 
rate of 20 words a minute with a maximum 
of 10 errors was considered satisfactory. 
Errors were based on actual words missed or 
omitted. They felt that dictation rates of 
100 words a minute, transcription at 20 to 
25 words a minute, and straight-copy typing 
at 45 to 55 words a minute would be ade- 
quate for most civil service jobs. They 
suggested dictation at 120 words a minute, 
transcription at 20 words a minute, and 
typing at 50 words a minute as satisfactory 
standards for a typical high school after two 
years of shorthand.” 


Liles reports that the training program for 
Federally employed stenographers in the 
War Department established a transcription 
rate of 20 words a minute as a minimum for 
placement, but that 30 words a minute was 
generally obtained in the training program. 
In this case, no mention was made of lengths 
and rates of dictation, the number of words 
comprising a transcript, and the use of 
carbons or envelopes. The standards of 
accuracy were not specified. If the training 
tests corresponded to the Federal civil serv- 
ice employment tests, the dictations would 
contain between 200 and 250 words, and the 
accuracy requirement would be about 95 
per cent.” 

MEASURED RESULTS AND APPRAISALS. Whit- 
more concludes that definite standards for 
transcription in terms of rates of production 
have not yet been and cannot be set at this 
time for the following reasons: (1) not 
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enough research has been carried on to deter- 
mine what reasonable standards should be; 
(2) standards cannot be set up until terms 
are clarified; (3) business itself has no definite 
meaningful standards for schools to work 
toward; and (4) the content, amount, and 
nature of transcription training vary so 
widely among schools that comparisons are 
scarcely possible.*” 

Wanous studied the results of transcrip- 
tion tests administered to 1072 students in 
34 secondary schools. Two groups of three 
letters each were dictated on each of two 
different days. Each group of letters con- 
tained approximately 400 words. Instruc- 
tions called for mailable letters, one carbon, 
and an addressed envelope for each letter. 
The median production rate on the tran- 
scripts was 14.1 words a minute. Fifty-one 
per cent of the letters transcribed were 
mailable, 36 per cent were mailable with 
corrections, and 13 per cent were not mail- 
able.*? 

Due to its extensiveness of geographical 
coverage, the large number of transcripts 
involved, and the unbiased nature of its 
findings the analysis made by Tracy of the 
results achieved on the Business Education 
World Transcription Tests is probably the 
most significant study of transcription 
achievements made to date. Approximately 
4500 papers on the junior level and 2000 
papers on the senior level were submitted by 
640 high schools. The papers represented the 
best efforts of the more capable students 
only of the better high schools throughout 
the country. The junior test consisted of 
Jetters containing 240 words (including ad- 
dresses which were not dictated against 
time) which were dictated at 80 words a 
minute. The senior test consisted of letters 
containing 400 words (including addresses 
which were not dictated against time) which 
were dictated at 100 words a minute. En- 
velopes, carbons, and enclosures were not 
involved. A little over 50 per cent of all the 
junior test papers were transcribed at 
between 10 and 15 words a minute, and 
about half of the senior test papers were 
transcribed at between 15 and 20 words a 
minute. Another significant finding of the 
study was that one-tenth of all the junior 
test papers submitted, and about one-eighth 
of all the senior test papers submitted failed 
to meet the published standards of mail- 
ability. This study emphasizes better per- 
haps than any other study the tremendous 
differences existing between actual] results 
attained and published and teacher-claimed 
standards.” 
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concLusions. ‘The findings of Tracy and 
others influence me to conclude that the 
standards set forth in the state courses of 
study, the standards prescribed by individ- 
ual schools, and those claimed by many of 
the writers of articles are in reality paper 
standards and at best pertain chiefly to 
“topper” students. The Business Education 
World Transcription Tests were dictated at 
relatively slow speeds, were short in content, 
and involved rather simple procedures in 
transcription. Only those papers that the 
students and teachers considered qualified 
as to speed and mailability were sent in for 
examination. When a majority of the best 
students of the better high schools transcribe 
at rates between 10 and 15 words a minute 
on the junior tests and between 15 and 20 
words a minute on the senior tests, it is 
conclusively evident that the average stu- 
dents and the below-average students in the 
better, average, and below-average high 
schools do not have commercially market- 
able transcription power at the end of either 
one or two years of shorthand instruction. 

This survey of the literature in the field of 
transcription prompts me to conclude fur- 
ther that at the present time there is no 
uniformity as to what constitutes reasonable 
standards for transcription either in the 
school or on the job. The terminology has 
not been clarified, and the scope of activities 
included in determining the transcription 
rate has not been defined. 

There seems to be no particular reason 
why the rules and regulations to be used in 
arriving at transcription rates cannot be as 
clearly and concisely defined as the rules for 
determining rates in typewriting. Once a 
uniform measuring stick for transcription 
has been established, research could be 
carried on to determine what the transcrip- 
tion standards could and should be. These 
standards could be interpreted in terms of 
the amount of training and the varying 
conditions that affect transcription training. 
Such a measuring stick would be a boon not 
only to transcription teachers, but also to 
business men in arriving at office standards 
and in their evaluation of the services of 
their stenographic employees. 

There are speed tests in typewriting and 
there are various types of production tests in 
typewriting. Speed tests in transcription 
and various types of production tests in 
transcription could be and should be devised. 
Then the results of typing speed tests could 
be compared with the results of transcription 
speed tests, and the results of typing produc- 
tion tests could be compared with the results 
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of similar transcription production tests. 
The terminology of transcription could then 
be clarified, the scope of the various types of 
transcription tests could be defined, and 


transcription 


standards could begin to 


achieve uniformity. It seems wholly reason- 
able to assume that transcription speed tests 
can contribute to transcription productivity 
as effectively as typing speed tests have 
contributed to typing productivity. 
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Opportunities for the Commercial 
Graduate in the Life Insurance 


Business 


In January, and again in June, like all Junes 
and Januarys in the past, a new group of 
commercially-trained young people will enter 
the employment market. They will come 
into job competition armed with their high 
school diplomas and newly acquired skills 
in typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
machine operations. Finding employment 
will be a comparatively simple matter, for 
the demand for commercial graduates far 
exceeds the supply. Today’s graduates are 
in a position to pick and choose. 


In some of the larger industrial and com- 
mercial centers the high school graduates 
will be literally courted by representatives 
of large business organizations. Each will 
have an arresting story to tell, and each will 
offer appealing inducements designed to 
attract as many qualified young people as 
possible. Among the representatives from 
business will be those from the life insurance 
companies. 


There are in the United States 549 legal 
reserve life insurance companies as well as 
many fraternal assessment societies. That 
means that there are more than 549 life in- 
surance home offices each employing from 
25 to 14,000 people. In addition, there are 
several thousand agency or branch offices 
located in cities and towns throughout the 
country. Each of these has an office staff 
numbering from a hundred or more to only 
four or five. 

Practically every one of these offices, home 
or field, is in need of additional secretarial 
or clerical help. This past June one company 
employed over 1,000 girls in this capacity 
and the needs of other companies ranged 
from 15 or 20 to several hundred. 


On January 1, 1948 there were 96,300 
women and 39,600 men employed in the 
offices of the legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the United States. What per- 
centage of these numbers were employed 
in a clerical or secretarial capacity is not 
recorded, but it is a fact that the majority 
of the employees are secretaries, stenog- 
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raphers, typists, clerks, machine operators 
— people with commercial training. 

What does the life insurance business 
have to offer these young people? 

When evaluating a possible career, young 
people consider several factors contributing 
to job satisfaction. Among these are salary, 
opportunities for advancement, educational 
opportunities, job security, economic 
security, prestige, and pleasant working 
conditions. These same factors characterize 
the careers in the life insurance business. 

It must be remembered that the life in- 
surance companies must compete in the 
labor market with all other types of business 
and industry in order to staff sufficiently 
the home and field offices. Therefore, the 
salaries paid to life insurance employees will 
compare favorably with salaries paid by all 
business organizations for similar work in 
the same community. 

Salary increases are made _ regularly. 
Some companies review the new employee’s 
record at the end of the first three months 
and, if favorable, a salary increase is given; 
other companies may wait until the end of 
six months. At the end of the first year 
another salary adjustment is made and after 
that the increase in salary becomes an an- 
nual affair. To be sure, salary increases will 
depend on the performance of the employee, 
but the new employee can be assured that 
diligence, dependability, and skill will pay 
off in dollars and cents. 

In the offices of the life insurance com- 
panies you will find a great many men and 
women who have risen from the clerical 
and stenographic ranks to supervisory and 
administrative positions. The opportunities 
for advancement are excellent. Because of 
the nature of the life insurance business 
many of the administrative positions must 
be achieved through “on-the-job training.” 
There are no colleges or vocational schools 
offering specific training for a claims manager 
or lay underwriter, for instance, and we 
find that many men and women holding such 
positions have come into the life insurance 
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business out of high school and have worked 
up. Advancement is dependent on the 
abiliiy of the employee, business expansion, 
and vacancies on the office staff. 


In order that employees may increase 
their skills and in order that they may be- 
come better fitted for advanced positions 
in the business, the life insurance companies 
are doing a great deal in promoting edu- 
cational programs for their personnel. In 
several companies there are regularly con- 
ducted classes in typing, stenography, and 
machines operations. These classes are 
open to the employees at no cost. In ad- 
dition, a great many of the companies are 
now offering courses in life insurance. 
Through the Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute life insurance personnel 
are being trained in all phases of the business. 
Classes are conducted regularly in the home 
offices of the companies. These courses in- 
clude the fundamentals of life insurance, 
life insurance mathematics, agency organiza- 
tion, investments, legal aspects of life in- 
surance and other phases of the business. 
This program is designed to train employees 
for positions of responsibility within the 
company, and for a great many it has been 
a means for advancement. 


For career-minded young people the factor 
of job security is important. The young 
man or woman who is determined to achieve 
a position of responsibility within a company 
wants to be sure that his job will not 
dissolve midway because of business de- 
pressions or overproduction. The life in- 
surance companies enjoy’ the enviable 
reputation of maintaining full employment 
throughout the period of the last great 
depression. No employees were dropped 
from the rolls and business operations were 
continued as always. Life insurance com- 
panies are not frustrated by lack of materials 
or scarcities, nor are there seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Therefore, young people have the 
assurance that if they accept employment 
in a life insurance company they will have 
a position of security for as long as they 
desire, provided of course they measure up 
to the personnel standards set by the com- 
pany. 

In addition to job security, life insurance 
personnel enjoy financial security. Prac- 
tically every company today provides in- 
surance protection for employees. The in- 
surance plans include group life insurance, 
retirement pension, sickness, accident, and 
hospital insurance. Some companies make 
these benefits available at no cost whatso- 
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ever to the employee; other companies share 
the cost with the employee. 

It is only natural for people to want their 
jobs to be important. No matter what job 
the high school graduate may have in a 
life insurance company, he can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is contribut- 
ing something important to society. That’s 
because life insurance plays such an im- 
portant part in the financial security of 
American families and because the life in- 
surance business plays such a major role 
in the economic and social life of our nation. 

Contributing also to the well-being of the 
office personnel are pleasant surroundings 
and working conditions. Most life insurance 
companies operate on a five-day week and 
all companies-provide annual vacations with 
pay. In large metropolitan centers com- 
panies usually maintain dining rooms or 
cafeterias where the noon-day meal is 
served either at no cost to the personnel or 
at a very nominal charge. The company’s 
medical staff is available for free consulta- 
tions and examinations. The larger com- 
panies usually maintain a social and rec- 
reational program including sports, music, 
drama, handicrafts, hobbies, and parties. 
All of these factors contribute toward mak- 
ing employment an enjoyable experience. 

Life insurance officers look for several 
characteristics in hiring new personnel. In 
addition to specific skills such as typing or 
shorthand, they seek young men and women 
who have displayed an ability to get along 
well with others. Dependability and a sense 
of responsibility are important, as is initia- 
tive. These character traits, combined with 
vocational skill, will enable the young 
person to take advantage of increasing 
opportunities within the business. The 
personnel officer of one of the largest life 
insurance companies in the United States 
has said repeatedly that his company cannot 
afford to take on young people indiscrimi- 
nately with no thought of their future place 
within the company. Therefore, his com- 
pany is interested only in young people who 
will qualify for advancement to higher 
positions. This sums up the standards of 
employment adopted by most of the com- 
panies today. 

The employment outlook is excellent. The 
life insurance business is enjoying a period 
of marked growth and expansion. [If life 
insurance is to extend its protective benefits 
to all the American people who desire and 
need them, more men and women will be 
needed to serve in the home and field offices. 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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The Study of Business as a Social 
Institution in Secondary Schools 


by PAUL L. SALSGIVER, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Instruction in business subjects has empha- 
sized chiefly the techniques, knowledges, and 
skills pertinent to the training of young 
people for employment. The vocational 
objective has been, and still is, of paramount 
importance in high school business educa- 
tion. Shortly before and since World War 
II, the teaching of business information and 
skills for consumer use has become an 
increasingly important part of business edu- 
cation. Business educators have recognized 
this newer objective in education as a legiti- 
mate field of endeavor for business educa- 
tion. As a result most secondary business 
curricula today include courses that are 
designed to train for employment, as well 
as to educate youth to become intelligent 
consumers of goods and services. 
Admittedly the education of secondary 
school youth to become efficient producers 
and consumers is an important purpose of 
business education. Both the evidence of 
research and the pronouncements of leaders 
in education point to the validity of these 
goals for secondary business education. But 
to educate youth to become efficient pro- 
ducers and consumers is not enough because 
such education is motivated almost entirely 
by emphasizing the personal advantages 
students may expect to obtain as a result 
of their studies. For example, in the steno- 
graphic curriculum students presumably are 
taught subject matter in terms of vocational 
standards established by business. They are 
expected to learn to write and transcribe 
shorthand notes with sufficient skill to make 
their services marketable. Attempts are 
made to develop the personal qualities 
demanded of the employee by future em- 
ployers. Students are trained in techniques 
of office work as practiced in business. The 
underlying theme of the vocational steno- 
graphic program is for students to learn how 
to do well those things they will be expected 
to do to become successful workers in the 
field. Likewise, in other vocational business 
training programs which a school may offer, 
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similar emphasis is given to the teaching 
of those skills, knowledges, and personal 
traits important to the respective occupa- 
tional field. Employability and personal 
success on the job are made the powerful 
motivating forces in vocational education. 

In their study of consumer business sub- 
jects, students learn that American business 
offers a complexity of standards and values 
in the goods and services it makes available 
for consumption. The usual consumer busi- 
ness course deals with the problems of buy- 
ing and of investing and protecting one’s 
financial interest in his personal business 
transactions. Consumer business courses 
include the study of how goods are marketed; 
how to interpret advertising, standards, 
grades, and labels; how to buy wisely such 
commodities as foods, clothing, fabrics, 
shoes, household appliances, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, and even drugs, cosmetics, soaps, 
and dentifrices. In addition, personal and 
family budgeting, the use of banking and 
credit facilities, the purchase of insurance 
protection, and the legality of different busi- 
ness transactions are subjects of study. 
Student self-interest in learning how to become 
an astute buyer and to manage personal busi- 
ness transactions intelligently motivate the 
study of consumer business subjects. 

The study of business as a social institu- 
tion is an area of citizenship education which 
can no longer be neglected. Significant social 
and economic changes have occurred in the 
last twenty-five years in the attitude of the 
public toward American business. One of 
the most striking of these changes has been 
the increasing interest of the general public 
in the social responsibilities of private busi- 
ness enterprise. Manifestations of this trend 
are to be found in a study of the character 
of Federal and state legislation in such fields 
as social security, labor-management rela- 
tions, farm commodity prices, banking, and 
finance. Since private business enterprise 
performs a unique function in society, both 
for the individual and the state, its study as a 
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social institution should be given a position of 
first importance in planning the business 
curriculum for any school. To be more 
specific, the statement of learning achieve- 
ments given below illustrates the nature of 
the proposed study. 

1. Comprehension of the significant role 
played by the individual in the conduct of busi- 
ness operations. Private property rights and 
the right to enter into and to have contracts 
enforced are basic rights and privileges of the 
American people. Of course, these rights and 
privileges are subject to certain limitations 
imposed by government, but the individual’s 
freedom of action is not curtailed to the 
point of destroying individual initiative. 
The owner of property may decide how he 
wishes to utilize that property. He may 
choose to invest his property in a business 
to produce goods and further determine 
what types of products he will produce and 
sell. His freedom to choose the type of 
business he wishes to establish is limited 
only by his individual initiative and re- 
sources, and by such governmental controls 
as are in the interest of the general welfare. 
The owner of a business enterprise is free to 
decide where he may locate his business, to 
select the people to be employed, to deter- 
mine the method of distributing the product 
or service, and to make many other decisions 
concerning the management of the enter- 
prise. In the system of private enterprise 
his freedom of action is controlled primarily 
by his ability to compete successfully with 
others engaged in the same type of business. 
The study of private property rights and 
privileges as an outstanding characteristic 
of American business should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable students to form 
intelligent judgments concerning proposals 
for modifications or changes in those rights. 

2. Understanding current theories of busi- 
ness ownership. This area of study should 
include consideration of the essential features 
of capitalism, socialism, and communism. 
Once students have gained an understanding 
of how capitalism operates under the Ameri- 
can political system, their study should then 
progress to the point of understanding the 
basic theories of socialism and communism. 
Subject matter will need to be developed 
which will indicate the success of each 
system in producing goods and services to 
satisfy human wants. The experience that 
different nations have had in applying the 
theories of business ownership to their 
economic life should be examined. The 
study of capitalism, socialism, and com- 
munism should be carried forward to the 
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point where students are able to consider 
intelligently the advantages and disadvant- 
ages inherent in each system for the worker, 
the owner, and society. 

3. Understanding the profit motive theory 
in American business. Today the employees 
of business, labor union leaders, politicians, 
and others manifest almost as great an 
interest in the profits reported by business 
as that shown by investors and manage- 
ment. At no time in the past has business 
been placed so much on the defensive in 
justifying its profit position. It is quite 
clear that the concept of profits in a capital- 
istic system should be thoroughly understood 
by all who live under that system. The 
development of an understanding of the 
profit concept in a capitalistic system re- 
quires more than the teaching of simple 
bookkeeping procedures. Students should 
recognize that not all business enterprises 
are profitable. Annually almost 40 per cent 
of all corporate income tax reports show no 
net income. Some businesses consistently 
earn more than others. Each year commer- 
cial failures in the United States are num- 
bered in the thousands. Profits vary from 
year to year in a particular business, as well 
as within businesses engaged in the same 
kind of production or in rendering similar 
types of service. To understand the meaning 
and nature of the profit motive theory stu- 
dents should fully comprehend the risk 
feature in business enterprise; the effect of 
business failure upon the worker, owner, 
creditor, and society; the relationship be- 
tween the capital investment of a business 
and its profit; the relation of profit to the 
accumulation of national and individual 
savings and wealth; and the profit motive 
as the motivating force of a thriving capi- 
talistic economy. 

4. Appreciation of the responsibilities of 
management in the conduct of a business enter- 
prise. The standard of living of the people 
of any country depends primarily upon the 
productivity of its business enterprise. 
Management strives to improve methods of 
production in order to increase productivity. 
A study of how management attempts to 
discharge its responsibility for increasing 
productivity will consider not only the prob- 
lems of methods and materials but also the 
problems of human relations. From the 
standpoint of methods and materials, such 
management problems as those concerned 
with the physical factors involved in the 
production and distribution of goods and 
services should be studied. In the area of 
human relations, students should gain an 
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appreciation of the problems management 
must solve in the selection, induction, train- 
ing, transfer, promotion, and discharge of 
employees as well as of other problems con- 
cerned with employee welfare. The prob- 
lems of management must be understood to 
appreciate the responsibilities of manage- 
ment in conducting a business enterprise to 
conform to governmental regulations and 
to satisfy the special interests of its owners, 
employees, and customers. 


5. Understanding the basic issues involved 
in labor-management relations. The impact of 
labor-management controversies upon the 
public welfare raises issues in the field of 
human relations which must be considered 
in the school curriculum if young people are 
to be adequately prepared for their citizen- 
ship responsibilities. With the advent of the 
National Labor Relations Act and subse- 
quent Federal and state labor legislation, an 
increasing number of labor-management 

.problems have developed into issues of 
public policy. For example, in the Novem- 
ber, 1948, election ballot in the state of 
Massachusetts the following measures were 
presented to the voters of the state for 
decision: 


(a) A proposal to prohibit the denial of 
the opportunity to obtain or retain 
employment because of membership 
or nonmembership in a labor organ- 
ization, and prohibit agreements 
which exclude any person from em- 
ployment because of membership or 
nonmembership in a labor organiza- 
tion. 

(b) A measure to require that elections of 
officers of labor organizations shall be 
held at least annually and that voting 
at such an election must be by secret 
written or printed ballot. 


(c) A measure to prohibit the calling of 
a strike by a labor organization in any 
business, plant, or unit thereof, except 
when authorized by the vote of the 
majority of all the members of the 
organization employed in the business, 
plant, or unit thereof; such authoriza- 
tion to be expressed by a secret written 
or printed ballot at a meeting called 
for that purpose. 

If students are to comprehend the impor- 
tance of the human relations in the manage- 
ment of a business enterprise, they must 
understand the development, present status, 
and objectives of organized labor; the causes 
of industrial disputes; and the application of 
voluntary and compulsory methods of col- 
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lective bargaining in the negotiation of 
labor-management contracts. 

6. Appreciation of the extent to which 
government exercises its authority and influence 
in the conduct of business enterprise. Whether 
more or less governmental regulation of 
private business enterprise is desirable is a 
question which may be intelligently an- 
swered only by those who understand the 
advantages and disadvantages of such 
regulation. The activities of government and 
private business are not mutually exclusive 
of one another. To attain this objective 
students should study the governmental 
controls that affect the operation of an 
individual business enterprise; the regula- 
tions established for the control of transpor- 
tation and communication, interstate com- 
merce, money and banking, monopolies, 
public utility industries, and agriculture; and 
the nature, purpose, and character of govern- 
ment-owned and operated businesses. 

No mention has been made of the curricu- 
lar problems involved in presenting a study 
of business as a social institution because it 
is more important first, to determine whether 
a need for this type of education exists; and 
secondly, if it is decided that such education 
is important, to study the extent to which 
the school program at the present time meets 
the need. Whether this study should be 
integrated with vocational or consumer busi- 
ness courses, introduced in the curriculum 
through the development of separate courses, 
or included as a part of the social studies or 
general business education program are prob- 
lems which may be considered by adminis- 
trators and teachers of a local school system. 











Opportunities for the Commercial Graduate 
in the Life Insurance Business 
(Continued from page 63) 


Young people who may be interested in 
securing more information about possible 
life insurance careers may write directly to 
the Institute of Life Insurance for copies of 
“Careers for Youth in Life Insurance” and 
“A Career in Life Insurance Sales and 
Service.” The Institute’s address is 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Opportunities for commercial graduates 
today are excellent. They are coming out of 
schools with a marketable skill and training. 
They have something for which there is 
great demand. The life insurance business 
joins with all of American business and 
industry in wishing these young people 
much success in their business careers. 
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Are Your Students Ready for Dictation? 


Submitted by Elizabeth S. Wampler 
New Albany Senior High School 
New Albany, Indiana 


One of the most important tasks of a 
shorthand teacher is to train students to 
be ready to take dictation the moment the 
businessman has formulated in his mind or 
jotted down on paper the letter to be 
forwarded to a client or the letter that is 
to be answered. When he sounds the desk 
buzzer, he expects his secretary or steno- 
grapher to have pen and notebook at hand 
ready to take the dictation. He may come 
to the door of his private office and say, 
“Mary, will you take a letter please?” 
Mary must be ready with pen and note- 
book for that formulated letter. 


One valuable aid in teaching your short- 
hand class this routine of being ready for 
dictation is to use the interoffice communica- 
tion system. One day in the class in New 
Albany, there was a click of the inter- 
communication clock in the shorthand 
room; then a voice said, “Will you take a 
letter please.” There was an element of 
surprise because this had never happened 
before. The teacher picked up her pen and 
notebook and sat at the desk prepared for 
the dictation. From her facial expression 
the students caught the idea that the 
same thing was expected of them. The 
dictation began and continued until three 
short letters and an interoffice memorandum 
had been dictated. Complete instructions 
were given for each letter as it was dictated. 
When the final letter had been given, the 
dictator said, “That is all for today.” 

The students were given four minutes to 
reread their notes, making corrections in 
usage and noting spelling. Immediately 
following this, the students proceeded to 
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the typewriting room for transcription 
which was placed upon the production basis. 

The transcribed letters had to meet the 
requirements of mailability — correct place- 
ment, spelling, acceptable word division, 
and neat erasures. 

The intercommunication system can be 
used often for a period of 10 minutes to add 
variety to the class routine in presenting 
new material that is untimed. Different 
voices may be used, and not only may one 
have an individual in the control room dic- 
tating, but he can also get friends who are 
engaged in business and who employ steno- 
graphers to dictate on the wire recorder 
typical business letters used in their local 
offices. This recording may be played back 
through the intercommunication system or 
used directly from the wire recorder in the 
classroom. 

This procedure proves valuable because 
the student likes variety and it adds 
stimulus to the desire to learn shorthand. 
When the student is able to take dictation 
and transcribe the letter used in an actual 
business situation, he receives satisfaction 
in being able to do an actual office task. 
The student hears different voices and 
develops confidence in his own ability to 
take dictation from various types of voices. 
The student, therefore, learns to adjust 
himself to a new situation. 

The teacher who uses this procedure as 
a teaching device must keep before him the 
aim that he wishes to accomplish and the 
knowledge of whether the device is obtaining 
the desired result. If the dictation is properly 
planned and used in the proper way on the 
wire recorder or over the interoffice com- 
munication system, it can be one of the 
most useful devices in adding interest to 
the shorthand class. 
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N.B.T.A. Convention Notes 


The executive board of the National 
Business Teachers Association met in Chi- 
cago on July 16 and 17 to make plans for 
the national convention. The following 
members of the board were present: Ray 
G. Price, Gladys Bahr, L. H. Diekroeger, 
Albert C. Fries, and Jay W. Miller. 


The N.B.T.A. convention will open at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, on Wednesday 
afternoon, December 28. Tours to interest- 
ing spots in and around Chicago have been 
planned for Wednesday afternoon. The 
first general assembly of the N.B.T.A. con- 
vention will be held Wednesday evening, 
December 28. Dr. Herold C. Hunt, super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools, will give 
the main address at the first general as- 
sembly. 


A reception and dance is planned for the 
first evening of the convention, December 
28. One of the outstanding features of the 
convention program will be a panel dis- 
cussion by businessmen. This promises to 
be no ordinary panel as the participants 
will be some of the outstanding business 
leaders of the country. A constitution com- 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnat! New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


mittee, under the chairmanship of past 
president L. H. Diekroeger, Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Missouri, has been busy 
the past year revising the present N.B.T.A. 
constitution. Several significant changes 
have been recommended by the committee. 
The proposed changes will be sent to each 
member of the Association to study prior 
to the convention. 


The executive board made the following 
appointments: O. M. Correll, president of 
the Minnesota School of Business, Min- 
neapolis, was appointed to the Joint Publica- 
tion Commission. Other members of the 
Commission are: J. Marshall Hanna, Ber- 
nard A. Shilt, and Paul L. Salsgiver. Blair 
F. Mayne, Sacramento State College, Sac- 
ramento, California, was appointed editor 
of the Joint Publications Yearbook; Earl 
Rock, East High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, was appointed business manager of 
American Business Education; Paul Pair, 
principal of the Gregg School, Chicago, was 
appointed assistant exhibits manager for 
the convention; and Clarence Carey, Jones 
Commercial High School, Chicago, was 
appointed assistant publicity chairman. 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook combined. It 
contains a series of six projects as shown at 
the left. 


The projects provide training for such clerical | 
duties as taking stock; preparing cash register 
tallies, reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic 
and numeric indexes, and daily and periodic 
summary sheets ‘for salesmen; handling com- 
plaints and making adjustments; and figuring 
commissions. The forms and records used 
are based on the actual forms and records of 
firms operating in the particular fields covered 
in the projects. The average time required 
for the completion of each of the six projects 


is approximately three weeks. 
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NEW THIRD EDITION 





Effective Business English 


By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH has been com- 
pletely and thoroughly revised, simplified, and 
modernized. 


The student begins with a study of grammar that is 
presented with a business background to motivate 
and to hold the interest of the student. Plenty of 
short, simple drills are provided and there is a 
systematic review. 


A new attractive presentation of business letter 
writing follows the section on grammar. A new 
section is provided on oral English covering the 
effective spoken word in business. 


Plenty of illustrations and examples are included. 
In the reference section there is a new letter and 
transcription guide together with a simplified punctu- 
ation guide, a guide to correct addresses, and a 
guide to salutations. 


An optional workbook is available. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 


October, 1949 


The new EFFECTIVE BUSI- 
NESS ENGLISH by Aurner 
(formerly published under 
the title of EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE) is now available. The 
title has been changed 
slightly because of the ad- 
ditional emphasis on gram- 


mar. 
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The 


chart below 


books. 


analyzes 
theories in first-year bookkeeping. Students 
are asked to copy this chart in their note- 
Any student having a mastery of 


Basic Theories in First-year Bookkeeping 


Submitted by Henry Owen 
James Monroe High School 
New York, New York 


the basic 


these entries should have an understanding 


of the theory of debit and credit. 
seventeen entries 


The first 


are covered in the first 
semester and the remaining entries in the 
second semester. 





| 


Transactions 


A. Ames invested cash 





2. Bought merchandise for | 
cash | 





3. Bought wrapping paper | 
for cash 


4. Bought a eoth veins for | 
cash 


A. Ames nosh ak for his 
own use 


6. - Sold merchandise for ant } 


1] 


1. Sold unieniin to B. | 
Brow n on account 


8. Allowed B. Brown credit |! 

for merchandise _ re- 

turned to us 

9. Received cash from B. 
Brown on account 








10. Received a note from B. 
Brown in settlement of 
account 

11. Received cash from B. 
Brown in settlement of 
note 


12. Bought merchandise from 
C. Clark on account 








. Received credit from C. 
Clark for merchandise 
returned to him 


14. Paid C. 
account 


Clark ont on 


15. Sent a note to C. C lark j in 
settlement of account 


16. Sent C. Clark a check in 
payment of our note 


Assets | Liabilities | Capital 
In- | De- | De- | In- De- | In- 
1] crease | Crease | crease | Crease crease | crease 
V 
Vv 
V 
Vv 
ee _— 6 3 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
V 
Vv 
Vv 
V 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
V 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
V 
\ 
Vv 
Vv 
V 
V 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 


17. Paid freight on nd pur- 
chased from D. David 
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Account 
Debited 





Cash 


Purchases 


Store Supplies 


Beupueut 

A. Ames, Draw. 
Cash 

B. Brown 


Sales Ret. and 
Allow. 


Cash 


Notes Receivable 


Account 
Credited 


A. Ames, Capital 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


Sales 


Sales 


B. Brown 


B. Brown 


| B. Brown 


Cash 


Purchases 


C. Clark 
C. Clark 
C. Clark 


Notes Payable 


Transportation 
on Purchases 
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Notes Receivable 


C. Clark 


Pur. Returns and 
Allow. 


Cash 


Notes Payable 


Cash 


| Cash 
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Taxes Payable 
\| Employers In- 








Assets Liabilities Capital A . A . 
ccoun ccoun 
Trameactions In- | De- | De- | In- | De- | In- Debited Credited 
crease | Crease | crease | crease | Crease | Crease || 
18. Received cash from F. | Vv | Cash 
Frank for invoice less Vv Sales Discount 
2% Vv F. Frank 
—€? | 
19. Sent H. Harris a check for Vv H. Harris 
invoice less 3% | V Cash 
| Vv Discount on Pur. 
20. Received cash from J. | Vv | Cash 
Jackson in settlement || v Notes Receivable 
of note and interest Vv Interest Income 
21. Received cash from K. | V Cash 
King in settlement of | V K. King 
overdue account and in- | | V Interest Income 
interest \ | 
_— | 
22. Sent L. Lewis a check in | | ¥ Notes Payable 
payment of our note || Vv Interest Expense 
and interest | v | | Cash 
23. Sent M. Morris a check in | Vv M. Morris 
payment of our overdue ! Vv Interest Expense 
account and interest Vv Cash 
24. Discounted our 60-day yl Cash 
note at the bank v Interest Expense 
iz Notes Payable 
25. Discounted R. R: iIston’ sii @ Cash 
noninterest bearing || | v Interest Expense 
note at the bank | Vv Notes Receivable 
26. Endorsed S. Smith’s note || Vv T. Thomas 
and sent it to T. Thom- ] V Notes Receivable 
as in payment of our ] | 
account \| | 
—— 1} —_—_ i| 
27. ‘Paid salaries less social Vv Salaries 
security taxes Vv | Cash 
\ | Social Security 
om | Taxes Payable 
28. Paid salaries less ened! | Vv } Salaries 
security taxes and with- || v | Cash 
holding taxes | | Social Security 
| 





come Tax Pay. 


| 








Porter Awarded Doctorate Degree 


Gerald A. Porter, professor of office ad- 
ministration, School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of Mis- 
sissippi, University, Mississippi, was 
awarded the Doctor of Education degree 
by Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, on June 12, 1949. The title of his dis- 
sertation was “Practices and Points of View 
of Teachers Relative to the Teaching of 
General Business.” 

Dr. Porter, who received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Whitewater State Teachers 
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College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and _ his 
Master’s degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, taught in the 
high schools of Illinois. In August, 1942, Dr. 
Porter joined the United States Naval 
Training School faculty at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Before accepting his present 
position, he was an ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 

Dr. Porter is a member of Pi Omega Pi, 
Pi Kappa Delta, Phi Delta Kappa, Delta 
Pi Epsilon, and Delta Sigma Pi. 
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Previous editions of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have grown = 
in popularity until it is now used in more schools than all competing ») 
textbooks combined. The popular features of previous editions K rT ‘ N 


have been retained and improved; new features that have already 
been tried and tested have heen added. 





B 
Nothing old has been dropped just because it is old, and nothing D. D. 
new has been added just because it is new. New procedures and a 
techniques have been introduced only when they have proved to T. James ord 


be definitely superior. 
The fifth editir a vel 


In this fifth edition you will find a balanced program of speed and direct approadhe stu 
accuracy drives along with drives for sustained writing and office- dent quickly wri 
, ; ; : : complete worl soc 
like production. Special techniques are used to gain speed, but weites sentiilliie 


accuracy is maintained; special techniques are used to gain con- letters, and buletter 
trol (accuracy and refinements of techniques), but speed is main- 
tained; when the new skills of speed and control are applied to 
production ‘problems, there are also special skill-maintenance 
exercises to maintain speed and control. 


The student is taught how to measure his ability in terms of his 
errors and the correct words per minute. Special techniques make 
it easy for teachers to handle different abilities in each class by 
working for new goals on individual levels. 


Throughout the entire book there is constant emphasis on proper 
stroking, proper manipulation of the machine, proper reading of 
copy, proper posture, proper position of the hands and arms, and 
relaxation. There is also periodic emphasis on error analysis, 
corrective practice, punctuation, capitalization, arrangement, and 
all the other fine details that are essential in developing a complete 
typing skill. 
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THE NATIONAL LEADER 


Since the publication of the fifth edition, it has been 
adopted in Florida, (basal), Georgia (multiple), New 
Mexico (basal), North Carolina (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), South Carolina (cobasal), Utah (multiple), 
Louisiana (cobasal), and Alabama (basal). 


This book has also recently been the choice in 
important city adoptions, including Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 








S.B.E.A. Will Meet in Miami 


The annual convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Miami, Florida, on November 24-26, 1949. 
Betty Weeks, Senior High School, Miami, 
Florida, who is convention chairman in 
Miami, has arranged for a pre- and post- 
convention tour to Havana by boat and 
plane. The rate for the preconvention tour 
by boat is $71.50 for each person, plus $7.10 
for tax. The boat trip will include two 
nights aboard the boat and two days and 
one night in Havana. The boat leaves 
Miami November 21 at 6:00 p.m. and returns 
to Miami November 24 at 8:30 a.m. 


The tour rate by plane is $60.50 for each 
person, plus $4.50 tax. The plane trip in- 
cludes two days and one night in Havana. 
There will be a plane leaving Miami on the 
morning of November 22 and another plane 
leaving on the morning of November 23. 
The plane tours will return to Miami on the 
afternoons of November 23 and 24. 


The postconvention tours by plane will 
leave Miami on the mornings of November 
25 and 26 and return to Miami on the after- 
noons of November 26 and 27. The tour 
rate for the postconvention tour is the same 
as the rate for the preconvention tour. 


The activities in Havana will include a day 
and night tour of the city and a visit to 
Morro Castle across the harbor where the 
battleship Maine was sunk. For reservations 
for the convention tours write to George B. 
Monroe & Company, 1403 Pacific Building, 
327 N. W. First Avenue, Miami 32, Florida. 


D.P.E. Research Award Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
fraternity in business education, announced 
the Tenth Annual Open Contest for re- 
search studies in the field of business educa- 
tion completed during the year 1949. The 
contest closes January 31, 1950. 

In 1939 the National Council of Delta 
Pi Epsilon established an Annual Research 
Award to be presented to the person sub- 
mitting the most significant piece of re- 
search in the field of business education. 
The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College and the author 
will receive fifty copies. 

To be eligible for consideration, the win- 
ning study must meet the following require- 
ments: (1) Completed between September 
1, 1948, and December 31, 1949; (2) Not 
published or not having been the basis for 
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articles written by the contestant and 
published in journals with national dis- 
tribution; and (3) It should be of significance 
to a large number of business educators. 
Competiton is not limited to members of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. Master’s and Doctor’s 
theses and independent research studies are 
eligible. 

A committee of three outstanding busi- 
ness educators evaluates and determines 
the winning study. In making the award, 
the judges consider: (1) the nature and 
importance of the problem studied; (2) 
the originality and resourcefulness of the 
investigator; (3) the research techniques 
employed; (4) the dependability of the 
reported findings; (5) facility of expression; 
and (6) the contribution of the study to 
business education. 

Contestants are requested to forward 
their studies, express postpaid, to the 
chairman of the Research Award Committee, 
Dr. Herman G. Enterline, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

os * oa 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Affiliates With U.B.E.A. 


A joint committee on affiliation between 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions and_ the 
United Business Education Association com- 
pleted plans this past spring and summer for 
affiliating the N.A.B.T.T.I. with the U.B.- 
}).A., the former to serve as a_ teacher 
education division within the U.B.E.A. 

Dr. Stephen J. Turille, head of the 
Department of Business Education, Madison 
State College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, served 
as chairman of the committee representing 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions with Dr. Al- 
bert C. Fries of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, serving as the U.B.E.A. chairman. 
Members of the joint committee working 
on this important affiliation of these well- 
known business education associations were: 
Dr. Peter Agnew, New York University; 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. James Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University; Mrs. Margaret Ely, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; and Hollis 
P. Guy, executive secretary of U.B.E.A. 

The N.A.B.T.T.I. voted in February at 
its annual meeting in St. Louis to affiliate 
with U.B.E.A. At the U.B.E.A. meeting 
in Boston on July 4, 1949, the executive 
board and the delegate assembly of U.B.E.A. 
approved the affiliation. 
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Enrollment Survey in California 


‘The Bureau of Business Education, Sac- 
rammento, California, recently made a study 
of the enrollments in business subjects 
through questionnaires to the secondary 
schools of the state. This study shows that 
the enrollments in business subjects have 
increased considerably over the enrollments 
reported in a similar study in 1945. In the 
1945 study, the following enrollments were 
reported: 


Enrollments in Business Subjects, March, 1945 





Number Attendance in 
Reporting Business Subjects 
Junior high schools 117 25,496 
High schools 402 120,658 
Junior colleges 39 13,412 
Totals 558 159,566 


In each study there were a number of 
schools that did not report. The results 
therefore are not strictly comparable. The 
enrollments, however, showed a_ notable 
increase in the three-year period, even 
though fewer schools responded in 1948. 

Enrollments in business subjects in 541 
public secondary schools of California were 
close to the 200,000 mark in April, 1948. 
This figure represents a 24 per cent increase 
of attendance in business courses from 
March, 1945. Following is a summary of 
the 1948 enrollments in business subjects 
showing the number of schools which 
supplied information. 


Enrollments in Business Subjects, April, 1948 





Number Attendance in 
Reporting Business Subjects 
Junior high schools 130 22,648 
High schools 366 136,914 
Junior colleges 45 38,149 
Totals 541 197,711 


Results of Study. Typewriting, as in the 
previous study, continued in 1948 to be 
the most popular business course with 490 
schools reporting enrollments of 81,578. 
Second place in enrollments in 1948 was 
taken by the combined subjects of account- 
ing, bookkeeping, and record keeping with 
24,599 students attending these courses in 
372 schools. Shorthand placed third on the 
list with enrollments of 16,973 in the 361 
reporting schools. Fourth rank was taken 
by junior business training or introduction 
to business which in 229 schools was taught 
to 15,336 students. Following are a few of 
the other business subjects being taught by 
the responding schools in April, 1948, with 
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the number of schools offering the subject 
and total enrollments. 


Other Business Subjects Taught and Their Enrollment 


Schools 1948 
Offering Enrollments 
Business Mathematics 136 9,113 
Business English, Correspon- 
dence, and Vocabulary 152 8,871 
Office Practice 263 6,413 
Business Law 110 5,794 
Salesmanship 78 3,398 
Machine Calculation 62 3,024 
Economic Geography 56 2,896 
Business Economics 26 1,734 
Principles of Business 30 1,714 
Consumer Economics 31 1,384 
Merchandising 33 1,350 
Penmanship 17 1,083 
Clerical Practice 17 1,033 
Secretarial Practice 60 1,001 
Retailing and Store Organi- 
zation 23 986 


Junior High School Courses. Typewriting 
was the most popular business subject in 
the 130 junior high schools reporting. A 
complete list of the business courses and 
enrollments and the number of junior high 
schools offering each follows: 


Business Courses and Enrollment in Junior High Schools 


Schools 1948 

Offering Enrollments 
Typewriting 87 16,239 
Junior Business Training 69 5,043 
Business Mathematics 6 453 
Penmanship 4 358 
Record Keeping 7 171 
Office Practice 10 374 
Co-operative Store Practice 1 10 


High School Business Training. In the 
366 reporting high schools, the business 
training programs consisted of: (1) general 
business courses having personal-use, ex- 
ploratory, and prevocational values, and 
(2) vocational business courses. 

Following are the courses with schools 
offering enrollments in the first category. 


General Business Courses and Enrollment in High Schools 


Schools 1948 

Offering Enrollments 
Junior Business Training 160 10,293 
Business Mathematics 97 5,668 
Business English 117 6,403 
Consumer Economics 25 1,119 
Economic Geography 33 1,803 
Penmanship 11 691 
Business Personality Training 3 154 
Vocational 1 20 


In the second classification, that of vo- 
‘ational business specializations, following 
is a listing of the major training areas with 
enrollments. 
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Vocational Business Courses and Enrollment in High 


School 
Enrollments 
Stenographic and secretarial 73,992 
Accounting and bookkeeping 18,639 
Business machines 1,639 
General office and clerical 7,860 
Salesmanship and merchandising 4,407 


Junior Colleges. The business education 
programs of the 45 reporting junior colleges 
consisted of: (1) general business courses 
and, (2) business training specializations 
similar to those listed under the previous 
section. In addition, the junior colleges 
offer certain business courses that are 
parallel to those of the universities and 
others that are designed to acquaint the 
student with fundamentals of business 
organization and operation. These may be 
referred to as business management funda- 
mentals. 


Following is an enumeration of enroll- 
ments in these three areas: 


Business Courses and Enrollment in Junior Colleges 


Enrollments 
General business courses 36,695 
Vocational specializations 
Office occupational training 19,126 
Distributive occupational training 4,023 
Business management fundamentals 11,435 


Dr. S. Joseph DeBrum of San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California, 
helped to analyze and report the results of 
this study. 


Mrs. Stuart To Do Research 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, lecturer in educa- 
tion and supervisor of the teaching of busi- 
ness subjects in the School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, has 
announced that she will devote full time to 
research and experimentation in directing 
the learning of typewriting and shorthand. 
Mrs. Stuart terminated her work in the 
School of Education at the University in 
June, 1949. 


G. I. Fair in Texas 


The annual G. I. fair, sponsored by the 
Erath County Vocational School, Stephen- 
ville, Texas, was held on September 16 and 
17, 1949. The fair was under the direction 
of M. L. Autin, co-ordinator. 

The exhibits at the fair showed the work 
done in the following subjects by 150 G. I.’s: 
bookkeeping and accounting, distributive 
education, trades and industries, and agri- 
culture. 
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New Teaching Plan At Burdett 


Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts, 
plans to offer a unit concept that applies 
to courses in business administration. The 
purpose of the new teaching plan is to im- 
prove the courses in management and sales. 

The new plan minimizes textbook theory 
in the second year and places increased 
emphasis on field trips, visual aids, and 
lectures by businessmen. The plan is the 
by-product of a study made by Carl B. 
Zoerner, Burdett College guidance director. 

Mr. Zoerner explains the curriculum 
revision this way: 

“We plan to relate the course of study 
to actual industrial operations. We are 
starting a movement to get businessmen 
and educators in closer contact with each 
other. 


“Too Often,” said Zoerner, “‘we find 
today’s youth crammed full of theory — 
more than he can digest. He is short on 
‘know-how.’ O lan is ive the f 

now-how.’ Our plan is to give the future 
junior executive a better understanding of 
the actual needs and problems of industry. 


“We don’t dispense with the textbook,” 
says Mr. Zoerner. “We merely supplant 
it with heavy field work, films, and guest 
lecturers. 

“Actually, it’s a two-way road — bring- 
ing the plant operations to the classroom 
and taking the class to the plant.” 


The new Burdett unit concept begins 
in the second year when the student selects 
his major. The student has two choices: 
sales or management. A student selecting 
sales as his major could train to become a 
salesman, a sales manager, an advertising 
manager, or a buyer. A management major 
graduate may become a credit manager, an 
office supervisor, or a personnel manager. 


Bailey Completes Twenty-five Years as Head 


C. L. Bailey, East Senior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois, has completed twenty- 
five years as head of the Business Education 
Department. Mr. Bailey, who has taught 
for forty-two years, teaches classes in busi- 
ness law and economic geography in the 
East Senior High School. He went to East 
Senior High School in 1911. 


Mr. Bailey received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. He has served as vice-president of 
the secondary school section of the National 
Business Teachers Association. 
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20th Century BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


NINETEENTH EDITION e By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


Every state and every major city that 
has made an adoption in bookkeeping 
since the publication of 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, Nineteenth Edition, has 
selected this book. State adoptions of 
this book include Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 


lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. 


Recent important major city adop- 
tions of this book have been made in 
Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Dallas. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Econemic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Three Doctorates Awarded By U.S.C. 


During the school year 1948-49 the 
School of Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, awarded Doctors’ 
degrees to Wiley D. Garner, Edwin A. 
Swanson, and Sherman W. Terry. 

Dr. Wiley D. Garner, Long Beach City 
College, Long Beach, California, received 
his Bachelor’s degree from Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and his Master’s degree from 
the University of Southern California. The 
title of his dissertation was “‘An Evaluation 
of Some of the Factors Which Cause 
Students Majoring in Business to Change 
Their Vocational Choices After Leaving 
Long Beach Public High Schools.” 

Dr. Edwin A. Swanson, San Jose State 


College, San Jose, California, received his 
Bachelor’s degree from Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, and his Master’s 
degree from the University of Southern 
California. “The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Courses in Business Writing 
in Selected Universities and Colleges in 
the United States” was the title of his 
dissertation. 

Dr. Sherman W. Terry, University of 
Southern California, received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege at Wayne and his Master’s degree from 
the University of Southern California. The 
title of his dissertation was ‘““The Determina- 
tion of the Content of a College Course 
in Office Management.” 











Business Education Seminar 


Aside from its professional interest, the 
Southwest Seminar in Business Education 
held during the summer of 1949 at High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
had a homecoming atmosphere. Four of 
the conference speakers had been former 
heads of the Business Education Depart- 
ment at Highlands University, and are 
pictured below from left to right as follows: 
Robert Slaughter, vice-president of the 
Gregg Publishing Company; Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Dr. E. Dana Gibson, 
San Diego State Teachers College, San 
Diego, California; Vernon Payne, present 
head at Highlands; and Dr. Paul Lomax, 
New York University, New York City. 

Dr. Samuel Wanous, head of the Business 





Education Department at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and another 
former department head at Highlands 
University, was represented at the con- 
ference by Lawrence Erickson of his staff. 

Other speakers included Dr. J. Bryce 
Sardiga, Arizona State College at Tempe, 
E. L. Moulton, president of Charles Ilfeld 
Company, Dr. Edward Eyring, president 
of Highlands University, and Dr. Seth 
Parsons, director of educational aids at 
Highlands University. 

The Conference as planned and directed 
by Mr. Payne was divided into sections 
including the following: basic business, dis- 
tributive education, shorthand, typewriting, 
audio-visual aids, and a final section on busi- 
ness education in the Southwest.” 
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J. N. Given Is Promoted 


Effective at the open- 
ing of the fall term, John 
N. Given, supervisor of 
business education of the 
Los Angeles City 
Schools, was given a new 
title and new responsi- 
bilities. His new title, 
Supervisor of School- 
Community - Vocational 
Relations, assigns to him 
duties that are very 
broad in scope. It will 
be his responsibility to 
bring the schools into a 
closer working relation- 
ship with business and 














J. N. Given 


the community. 


Mr. Given has already engaged in many 
activities that have brought fame to the 
Los Angeles City Schools through his work 
in developing Career Commencement, Ki- 
wanis Career Day, High School Day at the 
Broadway, Banker-Educator Banquet, Ad- 
vertising Club-Educator Conference, and 
Guidance Workshop in Business. 

Mr. Given did his early teaching in the 
Los Angeles City Schools before becoming 
a supervisor. He has been a summer faculty 
member of several universities, he has 
written extensively for educational publica- 
tions, and he has spoken on many educa- 
tional programs. For many years he has 
been active in educational associations on 
the West Coast and recently served as 
president of the California Business Educa- 
tors’ Association. Currently Mr. Given has 
been in the limelight as a result of his collab- 
oration with Coronet Films in the develop- 
ment of films in the field of guidance and 
job placement. 


During the war Mr. Given served in the 
Navy and spent many months as public 
relations officer for the Naval Air Technical 
Training Command at Norman, Oklahoma. 


Merle Landrum Completes Doctorate 


Merle Landrum, professor of business 
education, Longwood College, Farmville, 
Virginia, was awarded the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree by the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
at its June commencement. The title of 
his dissertation was “Business Education 
in Virginia.” 

Dr. Landrum 


received his Bachelor’s 
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degree from the Office Training School, 
Columbus, Ohio, and his Master’s degree 
from New York University, New York City. 
He has taught in the high schools of Ohio 
and New Jersey. He was supervisor of 
business subjects at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, before going to his present 
position at Longwood College. During the 
war Dr. Landrum was a member of the 
United States Naval Training School faculty 
at Indiana University. 


Dr. Landrum has made many worth- 
while contributions to the various business 
education journals. He is state membership 
chairman of the United Business Education 
Association in Virginia and is a life member 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. 


Gertrude Lieber Retires 


Gertrude Lieber, teacher for twenty-eight 
years and commercial department head for 
four years at Emmerich Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, retired 
from teaching in June. 


Miss Lieber is a former president of the 
Indianapolis Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion and also former secretary of the business 
section of the Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation. She is a member of the Indiana 
Business Educators’ Club. 


Miss Lieber has made a number of worth- 
while contributions in the field of business 
education and is widely known in the pro- 
fession as an authority in secretarial train- 
ing, preparation of typewritten manu- 
scripts, and filing. 


Open House at Beacom 


The thirteenth annual open house of 
Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
was held on April 30 with A. Raymond 
Jackson, vice-president and secretary, pre- 
siding as general chairman. Following 
greetings from the mayor of Wilmington 
and from the governor of Deleware, a short- 
hand demonstration was given by Louis A. 
Leslie of The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. George L. Hossfield of The 
Underwood Corporation gave a typewriting 
demonstration. This program was followed 
with sectional meetings on typewriting, 
personality, and shorthand. Special events 
included dancing, photography, card writing 
for open house guests, and voice recordings 
for open house guests. 
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Fasnacht Inaugurated at La Verne College 


About 767 friends of La Verne College, 
La Verne, California, witnessed the inaugu- 
ration of Dr. Harold D. Fasnacht as presi- 
dent of the college on March 18, 1949. Dr. 
Fasnacht was invested with the responsi- 
bilities of his office by Frank D. Howell, 
president of the board of trustees. 

Attending the inauguration were ten col- 
lege presidents and former presidents of La 
Verne College, including the following three 
presidents who preceded Dr. Fasnacht at 
La Verne: Dr. Edward Frantz, president 
emeritus, S. J. Miller, and Professor W. C. 
Hanawalt. Others in attendance included 
county superintendents from southern Cali- 
fornia, city officials, representatives of 
churches, and hundreds of La Verne resi- 
dents. 

Official greetings were brought by Dr. Roy 
E. Simpson, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for California; Reverend Herbert 
Ruthrauff, pastor of the Calvary Church of 
the Brethern, and John Price, mayor of La 
Verne. The main address was delivered by 
Dr. Hugh M. Tiner, president of George 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, who spoke 
on the topic, “Education for Today’s 
World.” 


Nolan Becomes Academic Director 


Dr. Carroll A. Nolan, 7 
Department of Business Z 

Education and Office 
Techniques, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, 
New York, has been 
appointed academic di- 
rector of the Bankers’ 
School of Public Rela- 
tions at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The Bankers’ 
School of Public Rela- 
tions is conducted under 
the sponsorship of the 
New York State Bankers 
Association in co-opera- 
tion with Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

The Bankers’ School of Public Relations 
was started at Syracuse University in the 
summer of 1948. The purpose of the School 
is to acquaint bankers with the problems 
of public relations and to provide them with 
facilities for learning the specialized tech- 
nique involved in conducting such relations. 

Dr. Nolan is academic director of ex- 
tension work during the entire school year 
and is responsible for the summer program. 














Carroll Nolan 





By Moore, Wheland, File 


One-Semester Course in 
Personal Bookkeeping .. 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


CONTENTS 


Why Keep Records? 

Keeping a Cash Record 

How Commercial Banks Serve Us 
How Savings Banks Serve Us 

A Plan for Spending 

Family Budgets and Records 
Records for a Social Organization 
Records for a Professional Man 
Ownership 








For schools that want to offer a one-semester course in 
bookkeeping principles for personal use, here is the 
answer to your problem. The Table of Contents is shown 
at the right. Regular double-entry bookkeeping prin- 
ciples are taught in a simple manner. Some optional 
practice sets may be obtained for family and professional 
record keeping. An optional workbook is available. 
This book also provides an introduction to business 
record keeping. A simple business record keeping set 
may be obtained if desired. 


SOUTH - WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago - San Francisco 


How Buying and Selling Cause 
Changes in Ownership 


How Transactions Are Recorded in 
a Columnar Record 


How Transactions Are Summarized 
in Records of Final Entry 


Records at the Close of the Fiscal 
Period 


Records for a Merchandising Con- 
cern 
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National Catholic Typing Contest 


A total of 4,547 contestants from 33 
states, Canada, Central America, and Hawaii 
participated in the recent seventeenth 
annual typing contest conducted by the 
National Catholic High School Typists 
Association, St. Joseph’s College and Mili- 
tary Academy, Hays, Kansas. 

Winners of championship trophies and 
school banners were awarded to the follow- 
ing: Novice Class A: first place trophy, 
Academy of Mary Immaculate, Wichita 


‘Falls, Texas; second place banner, Slovak 


Girls Academy, Danville, Pennsylvania; 
third place banner, Notre Dame Academy, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Other school winners 
in the contest were as follows: 


Amateur Class A: first place trophy, 
Slovak Girls Academy, Danville, Penn- 
sylvania; second place banner, St. Francis 
High School, Humphrey, Nebraska; third 
place banner, St. Mary’s Parochical School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Novice Class B: first place trophy, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Wichita, Kansas; second 
place banner, Our Lady of Mercy High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; third place 
banner, St. Ann’s High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Amateur Class B: first place trophy, Holy 
Ghost High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; second place banner, Victoria Rural 
High School, Victoria, Kansas; third place 
banner, Ursuline Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gold, silver, and bronze keys were pre- 
sented to high ranking individuals in the 
contest. Gold keys were awarded to Lois 
Williamson, Notre Dame Academy, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Nancy Mastrangelo, Ursuline 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Silver keys were given to Betty Ann 
Woodsend, Holy Trinity High School, 
Ocean View, Virginia, and Dorothy Giemer, 
Holy Ghost High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Louis Barsch, Sacred Heart High 
School, Sedalia, Missouri, and Patricia 
Wheat, Holy Trinity High School, Ocean 
View, Virginia, were awarded bronze keys 

The Association will again sponsor two 
typewriting contests this year. The Every- 
Pupil Contest will be held March 9 and the 
Individual Contest on April 27, 1950. For 
detailed information write to the national 
director, Reverend Matthew Pekari, O.F.M. 
Cap., National Catholic High School Typists 
Association, St. Joseph’s College and Mili- 
tary Academy, Hays, Kansas. 
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National Business Education League 


The first annual convention of the 
National Business Education League was 
held at the Horace Rackham Building, 
Detroit, Michigan, on August 22 and 23, 
1949. The theme of the meeting was “The 
Selling Task Ahead!” 

Dr. Irene C. Hypps, president of the 
association, presided at the first general 
assembly. The keynote speaker at this 
session was Ernest E. Johnson, public 
relations consultant, who spoke on the topic, 
“The Selling Task Ahead!” A panel dis- 
cussion followed the address. A _ panel 
discussion on the topic, “How Can Schools 
Evaluate Their Business Training Pro- 
gram?” was held on Monday afternoon. 
Dr. Irene C. Place, assistant professor, 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, led the 
panel. 

On Tuesday morning Mrs. Beatrice But- 
ler, head of Business Department, Douglass 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland, led the 
panel discussion on the topic, “How Can 
Schools and Business Enterprises Work 
Together Best for Their Mutual Benefit?” 
Another panel discussion on the topic, 
“What Next Steps Should Be Taken As the 
Unique Function of the National Business 
Education League Towards Achieving These 
Aims?” was held on Tuesday afternoon. 
The leader of this panel was Joseph F. 
Albright, special assistant to the adminis- 
trator, U. S. Veterans Administration. 


Sister Mary Alexius Awarded Doctorate 


Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Education by the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, on August 
27, 1949. Her dissertation was a library 
study of the improvements in secondary 
business education since 1900. 


Sister Mary Alexius, who received her 
Bachelor’s degree from Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, and her Master’s degree 
from’ Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, is at present teaching at Edgewood 
High School}and College, Madison, Wis- 
consin. In addition to teaching content 
courses, Sister Alexius teaches methods 
work and supervises the student teaching 
in the Business Department at Edgewood 
College. Before entering the convent, 
Sister Alexius was employed as a secretary 
in the Transportation Department at the 
general offices of the Burlington Railroad 
in Chicago. 
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New Bookkeeping Machine 


A new portable posting and figuring ma- 
chine, designed to give smaller business 
organizations mechanical bookkeeping ad- 
vantages previously available only in much 
more expensive accounting equipment, has 
been announced by the Underwood Corpora- 
tion. In addition to posting of accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, general ledger, 
payroll, and other records, this Underwood 
Sundstrand Portable Posting Machine can 
be used for problems of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. A com- 
plete record and proof of all work is auto- 
matically printed to permit accurate check- 
ing of all figures. 

Operation of this machine can be learned 
in a few minutes, since all work is accom- 
plished with the ten key natural sequence 
keyboard built for touch fingering. A con- 
venient slide automatically selects the debit 
or credit column, and dates and descriptive 
symbols are automatically printed. The 
portable feature of the machine makes it 
adaptable for use on a desk, stand, or table, 
and the completely enclosed motor and 
streamlined front feed carriage functionally 
designed for neat appearance as well as 
utility make it an attractive asset for any 
office. 

The machine is built for all forms in 
standard business use. The interchangeable 
control plate automatically tells the ma- 
chine what to do and when to do it. There 
are fourteen distinct automatic operations, 
including printing of dates and descriptive 
symbols, tabulation, subtraction, printing 
of debit and credit balances and paper feed. 


It is necessary only for the operator to enter 
the desired figures and the machine does the 
rest regardless of the posting application. 
This results in doing more work in less time 
and minimizing errors and fatigue since 
there is no necessity for selecting and 
depressing keys for various purposes. 

This multi-purpose posting and figuring 
machine is finished in nonglare gray with 
laminated plastic keyboard cover panels and 
ringless, ivory plastic keys for entering 
figures, dates, and symbols. It is available 
at Underwood offices throughout the country. 























Mahaffey Receives Doctor's Degre 


Theodore Mahaffey, director of the De- 
partment of Commerce in Bluefield State 
College, Bluefield, West Virginia, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
by Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
at the September convocation. The subject 
of his dissertation was “A Critical Study of 
Business Education in the West Virginia 
Secondary Schools for Negroes with Implica- 
tions for Business Teacher Education.” 

Dr. Mahaffey received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administra- 
tion and Master of Business Administration 
from Ohio State University. He is a member 
of several organizations, including Alpha 
Phi Alpha, Phi Delta Kappa, and Delta Pi 
Epsilon. He served in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II. 
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Jennings Awarded Doctor's Degree 


Rienze Wilson Jennings, head of the 
Department of Commerce and Business 
Administration at Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky, received his Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, on 
August 12, 1949. The title of his disserta- 
tion was “The Taxation of American Racing 
and Pari-Mutuel Wagering.” 

Dr. Jennings taught in the high school 
at. Somerset, Kentucky, at West Virginia 
Poloytechnic Institute at Montgomery, and 
at the University of Kentucky before going 
to Morehead. In 1938 he established the 
Department of Commerce in that school 
and has taught at Morehead since then with 
the exception of the years spent in the serv- 
ice during the war. 
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Secretarial wos 
Office Practice EDITION 


NEW ...1949 








By Loso and Agnew 





To those who seriously want to improve the teaching of office practice, we extend an invitation to 


examine this new, revised textbook which for many years has been a popular standard of com- 
parison. 


All the surveys prove that the mere office skills are not enough to make satisfactory office workers 
in the secretarial and stenographic field. There are many other duties and knowledges that must 
be mastered. The experience gained in the three previous editions and further studies have made 
it possible to present to you the kind of book that will round out your old office training program. 
It ties in with other subjects and fills in many essential knowledges and skills. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CGO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


October, 1949 83 












Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1949 

















Name of Association 





Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 
















































American Association of Commercial Colleges 


American Association of University Teachers of In- 
cocks bobedceredetaaanh ys wae yeeceeteds 


American Business Law Association. . 


American Marketing Association. ... .. 
American Vocational Association... . 
Arizona Education Association. . . 
Association of Urban Universities 


Business Education Association of the State of New 
_ eee ST of RS er rete 


Colorado Education Association... . . 


Connecticut Education Association... . . 


Deleware Commercial Teachers Association.......... 


Deleware State Education Association... . . 


Georgia Education Association — 
SS eee teers 
District No. 2....... ERAT OR Vetere ee 
District No. $, East............... 
District No. 3, West....... 
District No. ne ALC ae 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 10 


ie 


Idaho Education Association— 
Doteet No. 1............ Oe ee ee et 
ae 
Drestret No. $........5.... 


Illinois Education Association....................-. 
Blackhawk............. re 
en S10 ty ca Nices BS ts 
Chicago....... 
DuPage Valley 
East Central..... 
Eastern..... oy 
Illinois Valley . . 
Lake Shore....... 


Mississippi Valley ............ 
Northeastern. hoi sed 
Northwestern 
Rock River. . 

South Central 
Southeastern. LET EE ER IO 
RE ope eel ee, Se ce ee 
Western..... 

Indiana State Teachers Association................. 
North Central........... See Pavey ey ae 
Northeastern. Say ees eee ee 
NE ic oS aia atarw a diese Wels ance o cece wide Wi 
I, C423, 0, gr, sl Sins <p. atuown ee 





American Institute of Accountants. inte odie ae 








Chicago 


New York City... 


.| New York City . 


Los Angeles, California. . . 


New York City.... 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
I, oe nt G sceneries 


EC ene tee 


New York City.... 
Boulder .. . . 


New Haven..... 
Hartford. . 


Wilmington.......... 
Wilmington. 


0S Sere ere 
CO ere 
Fitzgerald... .. 
Columbus . . 

BO MROOEE. . 0 06.5 eee 
a re 
|” a ee 


0 ee 
Gainesville........... 
Augusta..... 


Coeur d’Alene...... 
Lewiston.... 
Boise... .. 


i aulahindeerine ee 
Rock Island . aba 
Bloomington 
Chicago... . 

Glen Ellyn 
Urbana..... 
Mattoon. . 

LaSalle... . 
Evanston 

Cicero... . 

Quincy. . 

Aurora.... 

Rockford. 
Dixon...... 
Springfield. . 

Mt. Carmel 
Carbondale 
Galesburg . 


Indianapolis . 

South Bend... . 

Fort Wayne.... 
are y 
Evansville........ 











November 23—26 


December 27, 28 
December 28, 29 
October 31—November 3 


December 27, 28 
December 6-10 
November 3-5 


October 31 


December 2, 3 
October 27-29 


October 28 
October 28 


October 13, 14 
October 13, 14 


October 28 
October 25 
October 26 
October 24 
October 14 
November 2 
October 19 
October 13 
October 27 
October 17 
October 18 


October 21 
October 20, 21 


October 14 


December 28-30 
October 14 
October 10 
December 8 
October 14 
October 14 
October 14 
October 14 
October 21 
October 24 
October 14 
October 21 
October 21 
October 14 
October 21 
October 7 
October 28 


| October 14 


October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
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Name of Association 


—_—_— —— 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Iowa State Education Association. . 


Kansas Business Teachers Association. 


is State Teachers Association 
( 


Kan 


Louisiana Business Teachers Association 
Maine Teachers Association . 


Maryland State Teachers Association . 


Michigan Education Association— 
Region 1..... 
Region 2... 
Region 3..... 
Region 4.... 
Region 5. . 
Region 6 
Region 7...... 
Region 8 


Minnesota Business Schools Association . . 


Minnesota Education Association 
|” i aaNea ane ie eae 


Minnesota Vocational Association 


Missouri State Teachers Association 





Des Moines. 


Hays 


Alexandria .. . 


Bangor .. 


Baltimore. . . 


East Lansing... 
Grand Rapids 
Traverse City. 
Detrot........ 
Marquette... . 
Kalamazoo 


St. Paul.... 


St. Paul 


-| Duluth. .. 


| Minneapolis 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


National Business Teachers Association . 
National Council for the Social Studies 


National Council of Business Schools. 
National Council of Geography Teachers. . 


Nebraska State Education Association— 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 


New Jersey Association of Schools of Business. . 


New Jersey Education Association 
New Mexico Education Association . 


New York State Teachers Association- 
Eastern... . 
Central , 
Central Western 
Long Island... 
South Eastern 
Western. . 


October, 1949 


| Hempstead 





St. Louis . 


Chicago. 
Chicago 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Lincoln . or 
Omaha. 
Norfolk . 
Grand Island. 
Holdrege.... 
Sidney .. 


Newark.... 


Atlantic City... 


Albuquerque. 


RE ee ere 


Syracuse. ... 
Rochester . . . . 


..| New York City. . 
.| Buffalo...... ; 


November 3-5 
November 8, 4 


November 3, 4 
November 3, 4 
November 3, 4 
November 3, 4 
November 3, 4 
November 3, 4 


| November 21-23 


October 27, 28 


| October 20-22 


October 28 

October 13, 14 
October 13, 14 
October 20, 21 


| | October 6, 7 


| 


| 


4 


October 20, 21 
October 6, 7 
October 27, 28 
November 12 


October 27, 28 
October 13, 14 


October 20, 21 


November 2 


.| November 24-26 


| December 28-30 


| 
| 


November 24-26 


November 23-26 


November 25, 26 


October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 


October 15 
November 10-13 
October 27-29 
October 14 


October 14 
October 20, 21 


| October 21 


| 
\ 


October 28 
October 28 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


ee 


Date of Meeting 





North Carolina Education Association— 
NS IS. A aicang ial cece ye wins ach Shes teres a os 


a 5.25 55d. oo. i6 bs) oer hin'w 9:0 Wiwiavo a: 
IN 8 3g hs cal se, da 6 oy i 6 ss: d 0,038 SPE 
EE ee en eee 


North Dakota Education Association......... 
I ood aislacies dsieaa- > o'p4 0 
ERIS eee Werner 


Ohio Education Association. 
Southwestern............... 
Southeastern... . 
Northeastern......... 
Northwestern............. 
Central........ 
Eastern...... 


Oklahoma Education Association . . 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools.. . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
NS Si i 68 occa ahd 
Central-Western........ 
Midwestern 
Northwestern............. 


Rhode Island Catholic Teachers Institute. 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction... ..... 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Southern Business Education Association. . 
Southern Economic ee eee eee 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association... 
Tennessee Education Association— 
Noa lao Sada eis ee Diehcig Mieweiie ees a.t19,w ne 
SE avian ch ie ceca ite lisa Fie onc Pasthaicp lca 


IE Set aS on See Nee A er 2 


Texas State Teachers Association................. 
Tri-State Business Education Association............ 
Utah Education Association...................... 
Vermont Education Association............... 
Virginia Business Education Association............ 


Virginia Education Association................. 


Washington Education Association.................. 
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Asheville ........ ee 
Winston-Salem... .. 
Charlotte. . 
Greenville. . 
Wilmington. . 
Durham...... 


Minot...... ; 
Grand Forks... 
Valley City. . 





Columbus. . 
Cincinnati. . 


> 
> 
= 
@ 
5 
a 


Columbus. . 
Steubenville . 


Oklahoma City . 


Harrisburg . 


Pittsburgh. . 
Indiana. 
New Castle 
Erie...... 


Providence 

Providence . 

Houston, Texas. 

Miami, Florida... 
Knoxville, Tennessee... . . 
Houston, Texas... 
Memphis........ 
Nashville... ... 
Knoxville... .. 


Fort Worth....... 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Salt Lake City... 
Burlington........ 
Richmond. . 


Richmond... .. 





Bremerton. 
Longview..... 
Aberdeen... 
Tacoma......... 
Bellingham ...... 
Seattle... .. 
Wenatchee....... 
Yakima.... 
Richland........ 
Walla Walla............] 
Spokane............ | 


—- 


October 7 
October 14 
October 21 
October 28 
November 4 
November 18 


October 19-21 
October 6, 7 
October 6, 7 


December 9, 10 
October 28, 29 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 


October 13, 14 


October 14, 15 


| October 12-14 


October 20, 21 
October 7 
October 13, 14 


October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
November 27—December 1 
November 24-26 
November 18, 19 
October 21, 22 
October 13, 14 
October 21 
October 27, 28 
November 25, 26 
October 7, 8 
October 13-15 
October 13, 14 
November 4 


November 1-5 


October 7 
October 10 
October 11 


| October 12 


October 13 
October 14 
October 17 


.| October 18 


October 19 


.| October 20 


October 21 
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Name of Association 


—_— 





West Virginia Education Association................ 


Winfield, Kansas, Educational Clinic 


Wisconsin Education Association 


Wyoming Education Association (delgate assembly). .. 
PI coc 5g Gecigtac. Glass babe ws Buea afte ra ' 
Southeast. . . 

Northeast... .. 
Northwest .... 
Central...... 








Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
Huntington... . November 10, 11 
Winfield, Kansas October 6-8 
Milwaukee... . November 3-5 
Rawls. ........ October 21, 22 
Rock Springs. . . October 6, 7 
Cheyenne....... October 7, 8 
Casper... .. October 6, 7 
Casper....... .....| October 6, 7 
Casper....... | October 6, 7 


iit oa | 








Typewriting Conference At Columbia University 


About three hundred teachers attended 
the two-day conference on typewriting at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, on July 27 and 28, 1949. 
The first day of the conference was devoted 
to demonstrations and lectures with begin- 
ning students in typewriting. The second 
day dealt with production typing and the 
teaching of atypical students. 

Dr. John L. Rowe, assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was in charge of the conference. 
The purpose of the conference was to show 
the revolution in typewriting instruction 
which has placed the accent on speed, with 
accuracy following close behind and taking 
care of itself. 

One of the high lights of the conference 
was a demonstration of the teaching of 
typewriting to physically handicapped stu- 


dents. Paul Hanschock, a New York City 
veteran who lost his right hand in wartime 
service, took his first typewriting lesson. His 
instructor was Mrs. Nina K. Richardson, a 
consultant in typewriting for the handi- 
capped at the Strayer-Bryant Stratton Busi- 
ness College, Baltimore, Maryland. Mrs. 
Richardson brought along a star pupil from 
Baltimore to help show Mr. Hanschock the 
techniques of learning to type with one hand. 
The star pupil was Mrs. Naomi Boggs, a one- 
handed secretary for six years, who has 
attained a speed of around 70 words per 
minute. The picture below shows Mrs. 
Naomi Boggs demonstrating the 70 words 
per minute speed she has attained in six 
years as a typist. Left to right in the 
picture are: Paul Hanschock, Mrs. Naomi 
Boggs, Mrs. Nina K. Richardson, and 
Dr. John Rowe. 








October, 1949 
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Daggett Receives Doctorate Degree 


Claire E. Daggett, Division of. Business 
Education, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, received the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree last June from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. He received 
his Bachelor’s degree from State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and _ his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Iowa. 

Dr. Daggett has taught business sub- 
jects in the high schools of Menomonie, 
Wisconsin; Council Bluffs, Iowa; and Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin. Since 1939 he has been 
with the State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, and he is now chairman of the 
Division of Business Education. During 
World War II he served with the U. S. 
Air Forces. 

Dr. Daggett is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Pi Omega Pi, and Phi Kappa Delta. 
At the present time he is vice-president of 
the office machines round table of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 
Dr. Daggett is also chairman of the Faculty 
Association of State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. He teaches marketing, 
selling, retailing, and advertising. 


Terry Heads New Program At U.S.C. 


Sherman W. Terry has 
been appointed assistant 
professor of office man- 
agement at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. He 
will be in charge of the 
new four-year curriculum 
in office management. 

Dr. Terry received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebraska, his 
Master’s degree from 
University of Southern 
California, and last 
spring received his Doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Southern 
California. The title of his dissertation was 
“The Determination of the Content of a 
College Course in Office Management.” He 
is a member of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association education committee and 
educational director of the Los Angeles 
NOMA chapter. Prior to spending four 
years as a Naval officer, Dr. Terry taught 
in the public schools of Nebraska. 


——, 











Sherman Terry 





By Tidwell and Bell 


SPEED TYPING contains forty drills or lessons. 
Each drill consists of several parts, including a 
warm up, a technique drill, a speed builder, an 
accuracy builder, timed writings, and a number 
and symbol drill. 


One-minute timed writings are included in the 
first twenty-five drills. Two minute timed writings 
are included in the last fifteen drills. 


Following the forty speed drills there are three 
special sections as follows: five-minute timed 
writings, selected-goal typing drills, and calling- 
the-throw drills. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


a 


San Francisco 





r aa 
Speed Typing 


May be used in these ways: 


1. As a textbook for use any time after 
the keyboard has been learned. 


2. As asource of selected drills to supple- 
ment a regular textbook. 


3. For special refresher courses. 


4. For special in-service classes in which 
an effort is being made to increase 


proficiency on the job. 


5. For intensive preparation for employ- 
ment tests, both civil service and 


business. 


6. For groups that are being trained for 
typewriting contests. 
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POINTS OF EMPHASIS: 


Business Principles 
and Management 


. business 


‘. a business 


- business 


for those who will work in 
for those who will manage 


for those who will own a 





NEW SECOND EDITION 


By Shilt and Wilson 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business management, business organization, 
advanced business, business administration, or business organization and 
management. It introduces many topics that are not covered in other specific 
business courses and ties together with much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the student to get a practical working 
understanding of business organization, business procedures, and business 
management. 


In order to motivate and to make the presentation realistic, the student starts with 
the organization of a business and proceeds on through the study of all the 
essentials of operating and managing a business. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon small businesses because most businesses are small. 


This is an especially practical book because the authors avoid a theoretical 
treatment of principles. The discussions deal with specific details of procedure, 
organization, and management. Many concrete examples are used, and numer- 
ous illustrations serve to make the principles meaningful. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


October, 1949 
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Bookkeeping Wall Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet 
and Financial Statements. (Released in 1949.) 
This is the third of a series of six bookkeeping wall 
charts in three colors produced by the George F. Cram 
Company, Inc. The titles of the other five charts are 
as follows: Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the 
Opening Entry; Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting, 
and Preparing a Trial Balance; Chart No. 4 — Closing 
the Ledger for a Service Business; Chart No. 5 — 
Adjusting the Ledger; and Chart No. 6 — The Book- 
keeping Cycle. 


Summary. Chart No. 8 includes the following: (1) a 
completed six-column work sheet, (2) a completed 
profit and loss statement, and (3) a completed balance 
sheet. Arrows are used to show the relationships that 
exist between the work sheet and the financial state- 
ments. The chart is 48” x 52” and may be read from 
the rear of the average classroom. 


Recommended Use. Chart No. 3 may be used in the 
following ways: (1) to introduce the work sheet, (2) to 
show how the financial statements are prepared from 
the figures assembled on the work sheet, and (3) to 
explain the preparation of the financial statements. 
The chart may also be used to review some of the steps 
in the bookkeeping cycle. 


Sale. The bookkeeping wall charts may be purchased 
from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The 
complete set of six charts may be had in a choice of 
five types of mountings ranging from $66.50 to $88.00. 
For further information write the George F. Cram 
Company, Inc. 


Law and Social Controls. (Released in 1949.) 
This one reel, 16-mm. sound film available in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with Dr. Wendell W. Wright, dean, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
as educational collaborator. It may be shown in 10 
minutes. 


Summary. The film emphasizes that whether 
demonstrated on a world-wide basis or in a relatively 
minor incident, the nature of law and social controls 
remains basically the same. Situations which will be 
easily understood by every student are used to explain 
the three broad areas of social control — customs, 
moral codes, and laws. The film also explains the vari- 
ous levels of law such as local, state, and national. 
One of the primary objectives of the film is to develop 
an understanding of the law and a sense of responsi- 
bility toward it. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in civics and business law. 

Sale and Rental. “Law and Social Controls” may 
be purchased from Coronet [Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for a black-and-white print is $45 and for a color 
print $90. For rental purposes contact your regular 
Coronet film rental library. 
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Developing Leadership. (Released in 1949.) 
This 16-mm. sound film available in color or black and 
white was produced by Coronet Instructional Films 
with Dr. William E. Young, divisional director, The 
University of the State of New York, as collaborator. 
The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The opening scene shows a flood in the 
community of Greenview. In the next scene Bert, a 
high school student, is conducting a meeting to decide 
what the high school students could do to help the 
people of Greenview. The leadership qualities displayed 
by Bert in organizing a project to collect and repair 
old toys for distribution to the children of Greenview 
are explained and illustrated. Some of the following 
traits necessary for good leadership are emphasized in 
the film: (1) enthusiasm, (2) vision, (3) imagination, 
(4) ability to get along with others, and (5) willingness 
to accept responsibility, 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. Even though the film does 
not deal with any phase of business education, business 
students would be interested in seeing the important 
part leadership plays in the completion of any worth- 
while project. 

Sale and Rental. “Developing Leadership” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black-and-white print is $45 and for color $90. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library. 


Developing Responsibility. (Released in 1949.) 
This one reel, 16-mm. sound film available in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Dr. I. O. Foster, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, acted 
as collaborator. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. This film emphasizes that although 
responsibility often entails hard work, difficult decisions, 
and missing out on some fun, the rewards, both material 
and spiritual, more than compensate. The story centers 
around a boy named Frank of junior high school age, 
who has a job delivering papers after school. The 
responsibilities connected with a paper route are 
emphasized in the film. In addition to delivering 
papers, Frank also had to help his parents with some of 
the odd jobs in the home. When Frank had an oppor- 
tunity to own a dog that was offered to him by one of 
his customers, his father outlined the responsibilities 
that Frank must accept if he were to take the dog 
from the customer. Through planning and determina- 
ticn, Frank carries out all his responsibilities. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of junior high school students. 

Sale and Rental. “Developing Responsibility” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price 
for a color print is $90 and a black-and-white print $45. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film rental 
library or the extension division of your state university. 
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Riches of the Veldt (South Africa). (Released 
jn 1948.) This is a two-reel, 16-mm. sound film in black 
and white produced by Louis de Rochemont, Associates. 
It is one of the series of films entitled, ““The Earth and 
It’s Peoples” and may be shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. In this film you meet a typical family in 
the city of Johannesburg and see their way of life and 
surroundings. The film shows a vacation jaunt of the 
two children in this family beginning with a day in the 
city and moving on to mining and industrial areas. 
Fertile land, great mineral wealth, and the Mediter- 
ranean climate are emphasized in the film. The film 
explains and illustrates the mining of coal and diamonds. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 


school classes in economic geography. 


Sale and Rental. “Riches of the Veldt (South Africa)” 
may be purchased from United World Films, Inc., 
445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. The 
selling price is $100. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film library or the extension division of your 
state university. 


Improve Your Pronunciation. (Released in 
1949.) This is a one reel, 16-mm. sound film available 
in color or black and white produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films. David Edwards, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, The University of Chicago, is the 
collaborator. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The story centers around Bill, who is 
practicing his speech which is to be given at the senior 
class banquet. When Bill realizes his own pronunciation 
shortcomings, he formulates a program for improving 
his pronunciation. The following basic rules for correct 
pronunciation are explained and illustrated: (1) Pro- 
nounce every syllable, (2) Pronounce each sound 
correctly, (3) Use accepted pronunciations, and (4) 
Use natural pronunciation. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. Classes in business English or 
secretarial office practice would find the film interesting 
and helpful. 


Sale and Rental. “Improve Your Pronunciation” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for a black-and-white print is $45 and for color 
$90. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
rental library. 


Use of Forests. (Released in 1949.) This one reel, 
16-mm. sound film available in color or black and white 
was produced by Coronet Instructional Films with 
Dr. Thomas F. Barton, associate professor of geography, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, acting as 
collaborator. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. This film emphasizes the important part 
forests play in our daily lives. The great forest areas 
of our country and the most important and valuable 
types of trees are shown in the film. The numerous 
uses of wood itself and the uses of its many products 
are explained. The film emphasizes the irreplacable 
value of our forests and explains that forests are one 
of our country’s major economic resources. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography. 


Sale and Rental. “Use of Forests” may be purchased 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a black-and- 
white print is $45, and for color $90. For rental purposes 
contact your regular Coronet film rental library. 
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Spending Your Food Dollars. (Released in 
1949.) This silent 35-mm. filmstrip available in color 
or black and white is one of the five filmstrips in a 
series entitled, “The Market Basket Series.” It is 
sponsored by Household Finance Corporation. It 
contains seventy-eight frames. 


Summary. Some of the important points emphasized 
in this filmstrip are as follows: (1) how much to spend 
on food, (2) storage of food, (3) advertisements of food, 
(4) food needs in relation to health, (5) price of bulk 
and package food by weight, (6) importance of labels, 
(7) comparison of food prices at the various stores, and 
(8) food preparation. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in consumer economic problems and 
home economics. 


Sale and Rental. “Spending Your Food Dollars” 
may be purchased from Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
The selling price for a black-and-white print is $4 and 
for color $6. Free rental from Household Finance 
Corporation. 


Buying Fruits and Vegetables. (Released in 
1949.) This silent 35-mm. filmstrip, available in color 
or in black and white, is one of five filmstrips in a 
series entitled, “The Market Basket Series.” It is 
sponsored by Household Finance Corporation. It 
contains fifty-two frames. 


Summary. The purpose of this filmstrip is to explain 
the best method to follow when buying fruits and 
vegetables. It points out that some of the important 
factors to consider when buying fruits and vegetables 
are color, flavor, texture, and good nutrition. The 
following three rules for buying fruits and vegetables 
are emphasized in the filmstrip: (1) choose produce 
carefully: (2) select the right kind; and (3) buy at the 
peak of supply. The filmstrip also emphasizes that 
fruits and vegetables should be bought on the basis 
of quality and useful purpose. A lecture manuscript 
is available to be read while the filmstrip is being shown. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in consumer economic problems and 
home economics. 


Sale and Rental. “Buying Fruits and Vegetables” 
may be purchased from Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
The selling price for a black-and-white print is $4 and 
for color $6. Free rental from Household Finance 
Corporation. 


The Valley of the Tennessee. (Released in 
1944.) This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by the 
former Office of War Information. It may be shown in 
approximately 30 minutes. 


Summary. The film presents a dramatic story of the 
unified development of the Tennessee Valley. It shows 
how T.V.A.’s longest dam was constructed across the 
main Tennessee River at a strategic location only 
22 miles from where the Tennessee River joins the 
Ohio River. The film explains that the dam was con- 
structed as a major flood control project of the T.V.A. 
system. It shows the erosion of top soil that took place 
as a result of floods and explains how T.V.A. helped 
the farmers of the Tennessee Valley rebuild their farm 
lands. New methods of farming are shown in this film. 

Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography and economics. 

Rental. The film may be obtained from Film Services, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Free, except for transportation charges both ways 
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The Report of a Survey of The Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia. 1949. This 980-page, 
printed, paper-bound book contains a report of a sur- 
vey of the public schools of the District of Columbia. 
The survey was conducted under the direction of 
George D. Strayer with the help of twenty-two spe- 
cialists. The report includes the following chapters: 
Chapter I, Administration; Chapter II, Personnel 
Administration; Chapter III, Administration of Busi- 
ness Affairs; Chapter IV, Operation and Maintenance 
of Buildings and Grounds; Chapter V, Food Service 
in the Schools; Chapter VI, School Buildings and 
Schoolhousing Needs; Chapter VII, Elementary 
Schools — Education of Children; Chapter VIII, 
Special Education; Chapter EX, Junior and Senior 
High Schools — The Education of Youth; Chapter 
X, Vocational Education; Chapter XI, Guidance in 
the Schools; Chapter XII, Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; Chapter XIII, Adult 
Education: Chapter XIV, Teachers’ Colleges; Chapter 
XV, Financing of Education. It also contains 230 
tables, 25 charts, and 8 maps. Price $2.00. Order 
we U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


A Survey of Business Education in New 
Jersey. 1949. This is a '75-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet published co-operatively by the New Jersey 
Business Education Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Education in New Jersey. The topics covered 
are as follows: Objectives of Business Education, Cur- 
riculum and Curriculum Planning, Administrative 
Organization of a Business Educational Program, 
Guidance and Placement, Business Teacher Training, 
Conclusions, and Recommendations. Price $1.00. 
Order from Foster W. Loso, Department of Business 
Education, Elizabeth Public Schools, Elizabeth 4, 
New Jersey. 


Office Benefits. 1948. Survey Summary No. 6. 
A 28-page, printed, paper-bound booklet that is one of 
a series of survey summaries of the National Office 
Management Association. It reports the practices and 
policies of 1,507 companies in the United States and 
Canada. The findings concern three major types of 
benefits: leave, insurance, and monetary. The topics 
covered under each type of benefit are as follows: 
Leave Type: jury duty, military duty, sick, maternity, 
terminal, dismissal, and vacation; Insurance Type: 
accident, sickness, surgical, hospital, life, pension; 
Monetary Type: credit union, pay advances, guaranteed 
annual wage, profit sharing, stock purchase, seniority 
wage increase, merit rating, suggestion plan payment. 
Price $2.00. A discount of 50 per cent is allowed to 
public libraries, public schools, and charitable and 
religious institutions. Order from National Office 
Management Association National Office, 12 East 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
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Directory of Supervisors of Business Educa- 
tion in Cities of More Than 100,000 Population 
and State Supervisors of Business Education. 
April, 1949. This 9-page special bulletin was published 
by the Administrators’ Division of the United Business 
Education Association, a department of the National 
Education Association. It includes only those persons 
especially responsible for the administration and super- 
vision of business education and distributive occupa- 
tions in the public school systems in cities over 100,000. 
The information listed is from data obtained in the 
study conducted by the Administrators’ Division of 
the United Business Education Association. Price of a 
single copy is 25 cents. A 20 per cent discount is 
allowed on orders of ten or more copies. Order from 
Administrators’ Division, United Business Education 
—* 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Materials and Methods in Teaching Hand- 
writing in the Secondary Schools. Unit II. 1949. 
By Dr. Earl W. Atkinson. This 24-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is one of a series published by 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California. Unit II 
consists of Parts 3 and 4. Part 3 emphasizes the methods 
in teaching handwriting and Part 4 the content and 
course of study in handwriting. There are eighteen 
handwriting drills included in Part 4. Price 50 cents. 
Order from Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, Director, Business 
Teacher Training, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. 


National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. June, 1949. Bulletin No. 48. 
An 80-page, printed booklet edited by Stephen J. 
Turille. A number of the articles contained in the 
booklet were abstracted by Dr. Harry Huffman at the 
22nd annual convention of the Association in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, in February, 1949. The articles con- 
tained in the bulletin are as follows: “The Business 
Teacher-Training Curriculum,” ““The Business Teacher 
in a Democracy,” “Recruiting Business Teachers,” 
“In-Service Growth,” “Research Studies Completed 
and in Process,” and “A Study of Thesis Requirements 
for the Master’s Degree in Business Education.” Price 
50 cents. Order from The Research Press, 611 Harrison 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Business Education Knowledge Through Co- 
operation. 1949. This is a summary of a survey of 
business education in Yakima, Washington, published 
by the education committee of the Yakima Valley 
chapter of the National Office Management Association 
in co-operation with the Yakima Public Schools. The 
report is divided into the following parts: Introduction, 
Scope of Survey, The Situation, What Can Be Done, 
And Supplement: Advantages of Office Positions. 
Price $1.25. Order from L. R. Driscoll, education 
committee chairman, National Office Management 
Association, Yakima, Washington. 
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"My EDIPHONE 
training made me 
a real executive 
assistant" 








The Ediphone method of working 
frees hours of time for Miss O’Brien. 
It has enabled her to assume duties as 
an executive assistant which give her 
a valuable place in the organization 
of an internationally famous cosmetic 
concern. 

More and more business firms are 
turning to the Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter and the Ediphone today, 
as a means of relieving pressure on 
executive time and energy. 

Opportunities for careers like Miss 
O’Brien’s are waiting for graduates of 
secretarial courses who include Edi- 


ros es 


Miss Clare O’Brien 
Secretary to the President 
Dorothy Gray Ltd., New York 


The Ediphone Course 
Is Practical and Complete 


It enables you to train your students 
through complete school material, authori- 
tatively prepared and completely integrated 
with English, typing, punctuation, syllabi- 
cation and other secretarial topics. Write 
for complete data. Dept. L-3, Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada 
Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, 
Ontario.) 
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Teacher’s manual, student text, certificate of proficiency, certificate of achievement, letterhead pad (records 
1 to 18), pad (records 19 to 26), qualifying test, test key, new secretarial Streamlined Edipbone. 
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Tall Story 


“How old are you, sonny?” asked the inquisitive 
old man of the little boy seated on the bench. 

“Six,” came the brisk reply. 

“Six,” echoed the old man, “and yet you are not as 
tall as my unbrella.” 

The boy drew himself up to his full height. 
old is your umbrella?” he said. 

eee 


Sorry, Wrong Number! 
He (in the telephone booth): “I want a box for 
two.” x 
Voice (at the other end): “Sorry, but we don’t have 
boxes for two.” 
He: “But isn’t this the box office of the theater?” 
Voice: ““No. We are the undertakers.” 
eee 


Out of Business 


“How 


“What is your occupation?” 

“T used to be an organist.” 

“And why did you give it up?” 

“The monkey died.” 
eee 


A Donation 


Poet: ““Burglars broke into my house last night.” 
Friend: “Yes? What happened?” 
Poet: “They searched through every room and then 
left a five-dollar bill on my bureau.” 
eee 
The Finishing Touch 


“Mother,” said a little boy after coming from a 
walk, “I’ve seen a man who makes horses.” 
‘Are you sure?” asked his mother. 
“Yes,” he replied. “He had a horse nearly finished 
when I saw him. He was just nailing on his feet.” 
eee 


That Bad? 


“How’s Smith in the high jump? Any good?” 
“Naw. He can hardly clear his throat.” 


Slight Mistake 


In a small church a child was brought forward to 
be baptised. The young minister, taking the little one 
in his arms, said: “Beloved hearers, no one can fore- 
tell the future of this little child. He may grow up to 
be a great businessman like Henry Ford, or a great 
labor leader like J. H. Thomas, and it is possible he 
might become the Prime Minister of England.” 

Turning to the mother, he inquired: “What is the 
name of the child?” 

“Mary Ann,” was the reply. 
eee 


A Leg to Stand On 


Director: “Have you ever had any stage experience?” 
Young Actor: “Well, I had my leg in a cast once.” 
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A Fitting Tribute 


Prison Warden: “I’ve had charge of this prison for 
ten years. We're going to celebrate. What kind of a 
party do you boys suggest?” 

Prisoners: “Open house.” 

ee e@«e 


Heavenly Thought 


Two old grads who had not seen each other in ten 
years discovered that each had been married in that 
time. 

“What kind of a woman did you get, Bill?” asked Joe. 

“She’s an angel, Joe, that’s what she is.” 

“Boy, you sure are lucky. Mine is still living.” 

e ee 


At His Own Game 


An American visitor was being shown about the 
Australian bush, when a herd of bulls made its ap- 
pearance. 

“What are those?”’ inquired the American. 

“Bulls, of course,” came the reply. 

“In America they are three times as big,” was the 
comment. 

A mob (an Australian does not say flock) of sheep 
followed, and again the visitor asked what they were. 

“Sheep, of course,” answered the Australian. 

“Thought they were rabbits,” said the American. 

At last three kangaroos hopped along. 

“‘What are those?” asked the American. 

“Grasshoppers, of course. Beat that one, if you can!” 
came the triumphant rejoinder. 

e ee 


Super Sleuth 


The famous detective arrived on the scene. 
“Heavens,” he said, “this is more serious than | 
thought — the window is broken on both sides.” 
e ee 


The Wild West 


A cow-puncher ordered a steak at a restaurant. 
The waiter brought it in rare — very rare. The cow- 
puncher looked at it and demanded that it be returned 
to the kitchen and cooked. 

“It is cooked,” snapped the waiter. 

“Cooked — nothing,” replied the cow-puncher. “I’ve 
seen cows hurt worse than that and get well.” 

e ee 


Her Aim’s Not So Good 


Mother: “When that naughty boy threw stones at 
you, why didn’t you come and tell me instead of 
throwing them back at him?” 

Junior: “What good would it do to tell you? You 
couldn’t hit the side of a barn.” 

eee 
Gone With the Wind 

“My husband won a thousand dollars at poker the 
other night and he split with me.” 

“You mean he gave you half?” 

“No. He took his thousand and left!” 
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Increase Student Interest and Understanding of Book- 
keeping Practice with these New S.V.E. Filmstrips 





~ OF Be — 


eilaly THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I (In Color) 


BOOKKEEPING 


| gaccountine THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In Color) 

‘ These two new bookkeeping filmstrips will help speed up bookkeeping in- 
struction in the classroom by presenting in graphic, step-by-step form the 
standard procedure in bookkeeping practice. While these filmstrips 
correlate with ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’ by Carlson, 


Forkner, and Prickett, they are so basic that they may be used with any 
other standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 





The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part 1°’ 
Filmstrip 


A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with cap- 
tions, subtitles, and text frames covering the opening 
entry and the posting of the opening entry to the ledger. 
It is based on the tried, tested, and proved methods 
that can be used in the hands of the average teacher. 


Price, $5.00. 





Frame from filmstrip Part I, ‘“The Book- 
keeping Cycle,’’ showing the cash 
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=a — uf ; Mu 
d The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part Il 
~~ Filmstrip 
A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
= ' subtitles, and text frames covering additional journal entries, 


Mes posting to the ledger, and the trial balance. Price, $5.00. 


" . (Another filmstrip, Part III of The Bookkeeping Cycle will 

Frame from filmstrip Part II, ‘‘The one 

Bookkeeping Cycle,’ showing method be released at a later date and will include the work sheet, 
of proving cash. financial statements, and closing entries.) 


These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western Publishing Company 
and the Society for Visual Education, Inc. Parts I and II are ready for immediate 
delivery. 


_ — ; ps esis MIT isc dc: ‘nse tp sa: sams “Sag ia 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


100 EAST OHIO STREET - - - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Young man teacher, interested in the organization and 
management of night school, wanted by large, well- 
established chain of colleges, located on the coast. 
Address, No. 32. 





Good field man wanted for teaching night school who 
can make speeches in high schools and do a good job of 
soliciting. Car necessary. Address, No. 37. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
Two-teacher business school in Southwest, located in a 


prosperous town of 17,000. Established in 1933. Good 
reputation. Address, No. 33. 








Completely equipped business college with modern 
premises in thriving city in British Columbia for sale 
due to death of proprietor. Address, No. 35. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, forty-three years old, with B.S. degree in Business 
Administration, twelve years’ teaching experience, and 
eight years’ office experience, desires teaching position. 
Can teach shorthand, typing, English, commercial law, 
economics, finance, penmanship, and accounting, 
—— immediately and will g0 anywhere. Address, 
No. 31. 


Male executive desires position as manager or field 
manager of reputable business college in the Middle 
West. A certified instructor in three Midwestern states, 
Will invest in school after both parties are mutually 
satisfied. Address, No. 34. 


Young woman with B.S. degree from Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College desires position. Has had some 
graduate work from University of Pittsburgh and public 
and private school experience. Is certified in all business 
subjects except bookkeeping. Available at once. Location 
immaterial. Address, No. 36. 





Woman commercial teacher, with A.B. degree from 
state university, desires position west of Missouri River. 
Can teach all subjects including Palmer penmanship. 
Experience includes managing and operating own school 
for a number of years. Available for immediate employ- 
ment. Address, No. 38. 





Catholic Business Education Institute 


Over 500 high school teachers coming from 
as far as Canada, New York, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Oregon attended a four-day 
institute at Loyola University, Chicago, 
from August 16-19. The major topic for 
discussion at this meeting dealt with the 
teaching of Christian, social, and economic 
principles. The institute was sponsored by 
the Midwest unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association. Sister M. Gregoria, 
B.V.M., chairman of the Department of 
Economics, Mundelein College, Chicago, 
and Dr. Francis J. Brown, chairman of the 
Department of Economics, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, were in charge of the 
meetings. 

The series of lectures, panel discussions, 
and teaching demonstrations presented 
practical material to be used in the class- 
room, teaching techniques, and ways to 
have students integrate Christian principles 
into their business life. 


Sister M. Berchamms, C.S.J., St. Francis 
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High School, St. Paul, Kansas, was chair- 
man of the session for the business teachers 
on the teaching of economic problems 
through forums, clubs, and extracurricular 
activities. Sister Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois, gave a teach- 
ing demonstration in shorthand proving 
that students absorb ideas from dictation 
and transcription and that the process is 
not all automatic and hence should be given 
full academic recognition’ and credit. Ed- 
mund J. Dansart, secretary of the Chicago 
Federation of Young Christian Workers, 
led a discussion on the attitude of the em- 
ployee toward his work. Thomas A. Sulli- 
van, president of the consultant firm of 
Sullivan, Lownik & Rosier, Inc. outlined 
for discussion ways by which the employer 
can be more effective in his relations with 
his workers. 


The Midwest unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association plans to publish 
the proceedings of the institute. 
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